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CuHaPTer I. 


THE NEW PROFESSOR’S LECTURE. 


HE scene was a great hall in the great University of St. 
Bernard’s. There were tiers on tiers of seats filled with a 
mixed multitude of scholars and barbarians. The area was 
devoted to dons of every degree in academic gown, cap under 
the arm, with their womankind, for the most part in the esthetic 
costume desirable in a seat of high culture. The undergraduate 
element was fairly represented on the higher tiers and window 
seats; but it was subdued and curtailed, like the gowns of the lads. 
There was a platform on which stood a single man in cap and 
gown, with a desk and a little roll of paper before him. He was 
unsupported, unless his supporters were incognito among the 
audience. He was without even a glass of water—that last refuge 
of the destitute—by his side. That unfortunate man was in the 
act of addressing singly one of the most critical audiences he could 
have found. He was hardly known personally to more than one 
or two of those present, though he had come to dwell among them. 
He was an alien in all save nationality from his future associates. 
He was quite aware that his election to a vacant professorship 
had raised up for him some enemies among those who, for reasons 
of their own, had advocated the claims of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates. 

Apart from this, St. Bernard’s was what in old political language 
would have been called a close borough. It was the most ex- 
clusive town for its size in Europe. Boasting the liberality of 
letters, it had a trick of tabooing all who did not bear its trade- 
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mark. Matriculate within its walls, acquire a vertain amount of 
distinction according to its standards, own a connection, however 
remote, with one or other of its leaders—in short, be of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges, and all men would speak well of you—at 
least, treat you with amiable indulgence; possess none of these 
claims, and although you had every other merit under the sun, 
you were apt to be to the gownsman as a townsman and a bar- 
barian. It was a natural weakness on the part of the University, 
but not altogether agreeable to the loser in the game. 

Occasionally, by sheer force of character and attainment and 
some extraordinary combination of circumstances, an utter stranger 
like this one—running the gauntlet of his first lecture to the 
University and the public, broke through the charmed circle and 
asserted the right of the worthiest to the post he sought; but he 
had uphill work before him, an ordeal which would try the nerve 
and courage of most men to encounter and surmount. This by no 
means implies that there were not all sorts and conditions of men 
among those bald-headed, hirsute, learning-worn, rotund, and 
rubicund scholars of St. Bernard’s. There were not only dried-up 
savants, mouldy bookworms, and arrogant asserters of their claims; 
there were good souls. and good fellows, who, by. the way, are very 
different persons—manly men and kind, large enough minds and 
hearts to see and honour achievements in another—elder sons of 
one of the great Universities, too true to their alma mater not 
to be willing and eager to draw talent and learning from whatever 
source within her walls, that she might be crowned with fresh laurels 
by the youngest of their brethren. What did it matter that he came 
ignorant of her venerable laws and customs, and, what was worse, 
youthfully contemptuous of them? 

But the power of precedent and custom, of clique upon clique, 
completely interfused and pervading all, was strong. There might 
be individual opposition working privately, with a certain guilty 
self-consciousness, against omnipotent tradition; but generally 
and openly very few fingers would be lifted, very few voices raised 
to cast down the cold stiff barriers of academic etiquette, to be 
free and natural, frank and hearty in the welcome accorded to a 
stranger, and the approval bestowed on his work before waiting to 
see the colour of his coat and hear the tone of his speech at a 
dinner-table. 

Hugo Kennett, the new professor of ancient history at St. 
Elizabeth’s College, in St. Bernard’s University, guessed the truth 
and said he did not care, while he told himself that in coming at 
all to St. Bernard’s he had made the hugest blunder which he had 
yet committed in the course of his not particularly long life. It 
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was on the cards that he might live to discover that his present 
convictions were huger blunders still. 

In the meantime he knew that his subject was not popular ; 
that his honest sledge-hammer manner of treating it, not without 
repressed enthusiasm—for he could be enthusiastic even about 
the Grand Cyrus—was far removed from the delicate irony, the 
mocking sardonicalness, the subtle allusions in which all direct 
compromising statements were cleverly eschewed, now the height 
of the fashion at St. Bernard’s. He went on his way doggedly like 
a man who has never to this day been kept back by an obstacle, 
though he is as incapable of getting round it, or of doing any- 
thing save walk over it and through it as he is of retreating 
from it. He scarcely even glanced from beneath his straight 
sandy-coloured eyebrows to remark the effect he was producing on 
the more or less intellectual faces around him, attentive, careless, 
considerate, condescending, supercilious, according to their varying 
lines. 

His own face was of a different type from those other scholars’ 
faces. It was that of a man not beyond his first youth, florid and 
big for his years, with the slight clumsiness of unusual size and of 
a shade of heaviness in the broad shoulders and the massiveness 
alike of brow and jaw. Withal there was stalwartness in the 
figure and comeliness in the clear cutting of the strong features, 
the fresh colouring of the skin, the abundance and waviness of 
the hair and beard—not so closely clipped as they might have 
been, and hovering between sandy and brown in hue. It was a 
physique that had decided advantages which were likely to mature 
and show still better in his prime than in his youth. But its chief 
characteristics were strength and simplicity, leonine or bearish 
according to the critic’s partiality or prejudices. And leonine or 
bearish strength and simplicity had lost favour in St. Bernard’s 
and the world without at this time. They had been superseded . 
by a mixture of slightness and sharpness in curious combination 
with a kind of mental colourlessness and languor, a cynicism 
which was only not despairing because it was not sufficiently in 
earnest to despair, and a morbid capacity for self-analysis and 
general despondency calculated to turn the whole of humanity 
green. 

Hugo Kennett’s eyes, full of indignant challenge and boyish 
bluster in spite of his proved scholarship, were not green, but blue, 
the colour of hope, of the azure sea, the boundless sky. 

As he hammered on stoically according to his belief, but with 
an underlying fury beneath the stoicism, his sentences came out, 
even to their speaker’s ears, fatally involved, while his peror- 
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ations fell with a deadly unrelieved weight. His tongue seemed 
cumbered, till the slightest possible foreign accent crept into his 
labouring speech. If he had waxed pale it might have been of a 
slight service to him, but he only grew redder and redder—more 
bucolic, more truculent-looking to fastidious eyes. 

He was listened to apparently with the utmost attention. 
St. Bernard’s was far too well bred to deny the lecturer that 
tribute, but by not so much as the flicker of an eyelid or the 
closing or parting of a pair of lips was there the smallest sign of 
feeling either way. The inhabitants of St. Bernard’s might have 
been in triumphant possession of that ignorance which is bliss 
for any trace of animation they displayed. Hugo Kennett was 
tempted to believe this of more than the gross townspeople. ‘The 
others—the men of them—are specialists,’ he said to himself in 
superb if not altogether sincere scorn. ‘Each can dissect his 
Greek root or his Latin verse, or chew the cud of his philosophy, 
so that no man can beat him on his own ground, but for any- 
thing more he is as blind and deaf as if the world held only him 
and his farthing candle and penny trumpet.’ 

Luckily the young man never dreamt of enlivening his vast 
and cloudy subject with small quips and witticisms. He did not 
descend from his long-legged Pegasus to be funny, when nota 
risible muscle would have done more than quiver in nervous 
horror, and his discomfiture would have been still more complete. 
But even if their feelings had been deeply stirred, the St. Ber- 
nardians were too firmly bark-bound to betray them. 

With regard to the feminine part of the company, Hugo Ken- 
nett had expected nothing. Indeed, it was he who had been 
supercilious here. He had been rather aggrieved than otherwise 
by the presence of ladies among his audience, since he was totally 
incredulous of their having any ideas in connection with—say, 
Tyre or Persia, unless they were faint notions that Tyre had to 
do with purple, and Persia had produced cats as well as satraps. 
He drew his conclusions from the only woman with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, his little housekeeping sister Aennchen, who, 
beyond being severely trained in music, was simple—a maiden 
as guileless of all save the gentle science, as destitute of a slip- 
shod knowledge of the ‘’ologies’ or any pert familiarity with the 
grandiose muse of ancient history, as if she had been a rustic lass 
of centuries back. 

But he hac discovered, somewhat to his dismay, since his arrival 
at St. Bernard’s, that it had become the réle with its fair dames 
and damsels to be attacked by an unquenchable thirst for learning, 
which stopped at nothing, and was prepared to slake its cravings at 
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the arid springs of palzontology or of military fortification, if the 
nymphs could have no draught from Helicon in the native land 
of the Muses. Hugo had come in contact in his bewilder- 
ment and amazement with glib and self-assured rather than sweet 
girl graduates, had been repulsed by the phenomenon, and had 
put up his back at it. Now, as he doggedly delivered his lecture, 
he was aware to his disgust that his attention was distracted, and 
that he could not keep his eyes from wandering at intervals to the 
daughter of his host, sitting at the end of a bench not far from 
him, and industriously taking notes with a childishly small white 
hand. White and soft as the hand was, and not in any degree 
browned and hardened by garden work, house work, and stitching 
like Aennchen’s, it held an uncompromising stump of a fat wooden 
pencil, and scribbled in a common notebook which looked more 
in the way of business than her brother Tom’s modern-antique 
tablets and style which he seemed to keep for show, not for use. 
It was only the women who took notes at St. Bernard’s, Hugo 
Kennett told himself with asperity, as if the fact were an additional 
affront, though he had not exactly expected the full-grown men 
to pay him the compliment. Why did Petronella Gage take 
down what he said? What could she make of it? What pos- 
sible interest had it for her? He had never known before. that 
he possessed nerves, yet the absurdity troubled him. 

Professor Kennett had owned a host in St. Bernard’s, which was 
not inhospitable, according to its canons. Indeed, there were 
those who uttered the treason that if it were not academically 
hospitable it would be nothing. Be that as it might, no one 
could pretend that if a man happened to be duly elected to a 
post in the University he did not receive ostensibly the right hand 
of fellowship from his future comrades. College honour forbade 
anything less, whatever choking dust of formality, secret distaste 
to the new-comer, and grudge against him might remain behind ; 
however, surely and certainly, if gradually, he would be let down 
to his proper level of unpopularity in the world he had auda- 
ciously invaded. A man’s college, especially, was bound to 
acknowledge him, to begin with. No sooner had Hugo Kennett 
come into residence than he received half a dozen polite invita- 
tions from St. Elizabeth men to make each of their houses his 
home till he got settled in his rooms. Doubtful of what was meant, 
and a good deal against the grain, he went at hap-hazard to Dr. 
Gage’s house ; and though he stayed as short a time as he could 
contrive to make a constrained visit under that roof, he established 
a link of familiar acquaintance with the various members of the 
family which he did not possess where the other University people 
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were concerned. Not that the Gages had meant to keep the new 
professor all to themselves—far from it. It was in connection 
with him, and the fact that he was young, like most men of his 
age a bachelor—a bachelor not of arts alone, but in the vulgar 
sense—that there had been an attempt to introduce him into the 
society of his kind, with a slight half-disdainful flutter of learned 
doves in his path. 

Now Petronella Gage might be as blue as indigo; she was 
also a singularly pretty girl—lovely rather than pretty—with as 
classically correct a profile as a scholar could desire for his 
daughter, dark eyes 


Like stars of twilight fair, 


set in a complexion of English lilies and blush roses, the blush 
roses being of the paler sort, and the lilies predominating. In 
addition, she was, what Hugo in his pique and perplexity did 
not attempt to deny, as simple and unconscious in her mon- 
strous learning as he was in his attainments at his best, and 
still sought to be at his worst. Had he not seen and heard her, 
when she was not sensible of his presence, playing with her younger 
sisters and talking nonsense to Tom’s dog? Yet there she was, 
taking notes with twice the devotion, if not half the elaboration and 
pomposity, of her sister note-takers ; while, if he could believe her 
mother, Petronella was practically useless. She was not mistress 
of so much as the etiquette of a coffee party, he supposed. She 
could not buy in and send up the different articles in the most 
unpretending and frugal menw. The details of a spring house- 
cleaning would find her all at sea. 

The lecturer, with his sledge-hammer propensity, having de- 
molished to his own satisfaction an ancient empire by a crushing 
fair-in-front blow, came to an abrupt, untrimmed, unpolished end 
to his discourse. He managed, in spite of his heavy dragoon 
figure, to plunge down from the platform with an alacrity which left 
him in welcome obscurity before the University magnate in the chair 
had bethought himself of rising to his feet. This was to make a 
motion of—what should he, its author, call it ?>—recognition, con- 
gratulation, thauks to the—er—er able lecturer whom they were 
happy to see among them, for the—er—er suitable address to 
which the audience had just listened with so much profit and 
pleasure. 

The dignitary did not remit his speech or seem to feel it un- 


“ealled for beceuse it was addressed to an empty platform. But 


the churlish manner in which the unsuspected condescension had 
been met was put down to Hugo Kennett’s account as another 
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sign of his lack of breeding, his rawness and gaucherie; while 
rawness and gaucherie were the bétes noires of St. Bernard’s at 
this stage of its historical development. Oh for French ease and 
grace! Oh for incisiveness instead of weight, a rapier in the room 
of a broad-sword ! 

The company began to follow the example of the lecturer in 
rising and going; but although their relief in being set free was 
also great of its kind, their movements were less precipitate, their 
very censure measured, and with an almost forensic equivocalness. 

‘Solid? Yes, to be sure, solid, and not so spiced as to be indi- 
gestible, eh?’ : 

‘A good old-fashioned harangue to have been drawn up among 
the new lights of Germany. Oh no; certainly the new lights are 
not left out, only they are displayed in the old candlesticks.’ 

‘ What an amount of breath our friend has, or is he a new light 
on full stops? Some years back he would have been a treasure 
to the “ Hare and Hounds.”’ 

‘I believe he can know little or nothing of any sport save 
drili, unless duelling was still in force at his University. He has 
escaped without any Balafré scar. But fancy volunteer drill fora 
fellow’s sole relaxation! There is one thing—the Germans do not 
learn soldiering on carpet principles, so I dare say, heavy metal 
as he looks, he can climb like a cat and swim like a fish.’ 

‘He ain’t a German!’ cried an old gentleman inalarm. ‘God 
bless my soul! if that be so, has his naturalisation been seen to?’ 

‘Take it easy, sir; he is of English descent, though of German 
nurture. You forget the bench, if not the bar, besides some 
meadows we know of, have heard the sound of Kennett before.’ 

‘It is a huge creature.’ This from one of the learned ladies— 
not Petronella Gage. ‘One is reminded of the Cyclops.’ The 
young lady never drew her similes from a later era than that of 
ancient Greece, and there was none of them that might not have 
been found with a little pains embedded in the erudition of 
Lempriére’s Dictionary. ‘We have taken to wicker-work chairs 
lately. Do you think they are safe in his case? One would 
hardly ask the man to the house if he could not be permitted to 
sit down.’ : 

‘I don’t pretend to understand what he was talking about,’ 
said Mrs. Gage, Petronella’s handsome portly mother, as she 
cheerfully gathered her velvet and fur about her—for although it 
was May the weather continued very cold. This was a woman 
who stood on old ground, and put too much value on her original 
advantages and the social success they had secured for her to 
dream of setting out on a new track. She was well-born, well- 
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bred, and well-favoured; she had brought a moderate fortune to 
match with Dr. Gage’s moderate fortune. She was one of the 
best hostesses of what was granted to be one of the most agreeable 
houses in St. Bernard’s. None knew better than she what amount 
of deference to concede to the Vice-Chancellor’s wife or her own 
Warden’s widowed daughter-in-law, and how to distinguish deli- 
cately, yet with sufficient emphasis, between tutors attached and 
unattached, and the wives of the same. Withal no matron in St. 
Bernard's was, within St. Bernardian limits, and a certain amiable 
worldliness which was all her own, better natured, more friendly, 
nay, motherly, where there was any call for motherliness. Why 
should Mrs. Gage ape a younger generation and assume an interest 
in a subject she was far from feeling, though she had been a fairly 
educated woman in her day, could speak a little French, and had 
a bowing acquaintance with Italian? She had also met stars and 
lions of the first magnitude, and been on civil terms with them 
without being either scorched or devoured by them. She had, 
further, travelled, as all the modern St. Bernardians travelled. 
Lastly, she was the wife of a man so buried in his own particular 
field of learning that he was clean dead to the topics of the hour, 
well nigh to living human interests and appetites. But whether 
because familiarity breeds contempt, Mrs. Gage did not see that 
for any one of these reasons there was an obligation laid upon her 
to trouble her head with ancient history. 

‘I don’t pretend to understand what he was talking about,’ 
she repeated candidly and comfortably. ‘I can only say it seemed 
rather tall talk, like what we were all accustomed to ages ago. 
Not tall talk, do you say, Petra ?—not in the least bombastic, and 
with a great: deal of interesting information in it, though a little 
hard to follow? Iam glad to hear it. I suppose I am too much 
in my element in small talk to be equal to anything like a 
réchauffé of Gibbon. I am afraid I am an ignoramus; but it 
is necessary to countenance a St. Elizabeth man, so I am here 
doing my best, without any selfish expectation of being either 
edified or amused. It is my own fault, of course, for we all know 
Mr. Kennett is tremendously clever in a German way.’ 

‘You have survived it, Nell,’ said Tom Gage, as the brother 
and sister set out to walk home together from the lecture-room, 
leaving Mrs. Gage to go her own busy social way. As he spoke 
he was gently pulling the ends of his silken moustache and 
slightly raising his marked black eyebrows, the only marked 
thing in an effeminately handsome face. But the reign of the 
petits-maitres had come again, and Tom Gage, in place of being 
annoyed and affronted by what was delicately dainty in his whole 
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physique, or inclined to keep his affectations and foppish refine- 
ment in the background, was prouder of them than of his really 
apt and elegant scholarship. Tom, too, had won his spurs be- 
times. He was a Fellow and tutor in his father’s college at an 
unusually early age, as well as a singularly successful contributor 
in the most popular vein of contemporary literature. He was one 
of the young prophets and native glories of St. Bernard’s. His 
family, his college, his very University had conspired to spoil him in 
their fascinated, tickled admiration of his gifts—of their fertility, 
versatility, and whimsicality—their very airs and graces, or what 
Hugo Kennett called, in haste and at random, their sheer imper- 
tinence. As for Tom’s mother she adored him, and, in spite of 
her ignorance of ancient history, knew by heart every exquisite 
conceit in prose and verse he chose to revive in the nineteenth 
century from the two centuries before it. Certainly these had 
no flavour of the dignity and stateliness of sober history in the 
hands of a Gibbon. Tom’s fancies were redolent of rampant 
ingenuity and tripping artificiality, with tolerably frequent lapses 
into violent horrors and hideous ghastliness, as shocks necessary, 
and rather agreeable than otherwise, to a mind jaded by perpetual 
surroundings of old china, high-heeled shoes, Venetian fans, and 
pot-pourri. 

‘Have I survived it? I should think so!’ cried Petronella 
indignantly ; for though she agreed with the others in being very 
fond and a trifle vain of Tom, he was less of an oracle to her than 
to them. ‘ Mr. Kennett had so much to say, and he had thought it 
out so thoroughly, that he could not find room for what he wanted 
to tell in a single lecture. His crowded conclusions jostled each 
other a little, but it was worth coming just to hear how much 
he made of his subject, and to know there was a great deal more 
in the background.’ 

‘If you like a gorge,’ said Tom meditatively. 

‘Tom!’ interrupted his sister severely. ‘Some of his infor- 
mation was information even to you—I am sure of it. You cannot 
deny it. It is ungrateful of you to pretend to despise it. Why, 
it is quite inspiriting to think what remains to he dug up.’ 

‘Spare me,’ cried Tom, letting his eyelids and his arms fall 
with exhaustion. 

But Petronella was not to be extinguished. ‘Confess you 
never heard the grains of fact better sifted from the mass of 
fable. It never occurred to you to make that comparison between 
the two Cyruses, and to trace the result of race in each of them.’ 

‘No more shop if you love me, Nell,’ said Tom, clasping his 
hands publicly. 
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‘And where should such shop be talked, if not in coming 
out of a St. Bernard’s lecture hall?’ protested Petronella, with a 
strong sense of fitness and justice. 

‘If I ever marry,’ went on Tom with his usual discursiveness, 
‘I trust the gods will find me a woman who does not know 
whether the Greeks or the Romans came first; but I declare I 
begin to be hopeless of such good fortune.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose,’ insisted Petronella, with sisterly uncere- 
moniousness. ‘That is worse than talking shop.’ 

‘Far from it,’ said Tom solemnly. ‘To be an amusing goose— 
and I fondly hope Iam amusing at times—is something, is about 
the best thing one can aspire to be in this stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able world. To talk shop is one of the seven deadly sins, but the 
deadliest of all is to be single-minded, straightforward, and bent 
on speaking the truth. Looks asif he had followed the plough— 
that beggar Kennett, I mean.’ 

‘The more credit to him if he had,’ said Petronella, ‘ but he 
did not. His father was an officer on half-pay, who took his 
children to Germany for the good education he could not have 
afforded to get for them at home. I heard Mr. Kennett tell my 
father so.’ 

‘You speak as if that statement were a reproach to us, my 
beloved sister, but I fail to blush under it. I venture to suggest 
that the loss to England has not been immense, or the gain to 
Germany huge, and, as it turns out, with the usual unpoeticalness 
of justice, the gain, if any, is handed over to us. Ah! the Saxons 
are a long-winded and much-enduring people. They ought to 
have had -the benefit of our deadly-lively professor. They might 
have appreciated and made something of him. They would not 
have cared for the clay, which must have come from some other 
source than the paternal plough. By the way, I wonder you don’t 
make the scathing remark that the plough is as useful an imple- 
ment, and upon the whole more ancient than the pen; only the 
first leaves traces—you are too brutally honest, my dear, to deny 
it. Where was I in my argument? You see how evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners—that graceful and virtuous 
proverb by King Solomon or another. I have stuck as fast as the 
ex-captain’s son threatened to stick in the clay, which was doubt- 
less contracted in the frugal establishment where the men delved 
and the women span, to eke out the small beer of the half-pay.’ 

‘Tom, you are incorrigible,’ said Petronella. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE GAGES AT HOME, 


THERE was a period of the day at which the Gages dropped in 
from this or that outer walk and gathered together round one 
centre almost as regularly as the grown-up people appeared for 
the eight-o’clock dinner. Tom said it was more than a gregarious 
impulse—it was a hereditary instinct. For whole generations the 
meal of the day had been held, both in hall and out of it, in 
academic households at four, by the great bells sounding on 
every side. It was by slow degrees that the chief hour of feeding 
was postponed to five and then to six, where it remained stationary 
for nearly as long an interval as it had stood at four. The St. 
Bernardian man still felt the recoil from the abolished domestic 
statute, and so he appeared in the drawing-room of his wife, or 
of one of his neighbours’ wives, to be recompensed by a cup of 
tea and a shaving of bread and butter, as faithfully as if he werea 
Chinaman, a Russian, a washerwoman, or a schoolgirl. 

Mrs. Gage, in spite of the innumerable pies in which she had 
a finger, generally contrived to be at home to pour out her own 
tea before she hurried off to drink a few other people’s. She took 
care that Petronella and Dr. Gage should descend from his study, 
where the daughter helped the father in the hewing of wood and 
drawing of water for his copious new edition of Virgil. Tom, if not 
due elsewhere, strolled in with his hands in his pockets and his 
eyes half-closed, as though he were worn out doing nothing, and 
had never read for exams, and, what was worse, coached men for 
the same goal, or racked his brains for a strophe, beat his breast 
for a biting sarcasm, and torn his hair for a telling incident since 
he was born. The younger members of the family—for Dr. and 
Mrs. Gage’s table was well supplied with olive branches—hopped 
and tumbled in from girls’ and boys’ preparatory schools, till there 
was abundant life at every stage, even without any foreign ele- 
ment, in the spacious, harmonious, triangular room. 

There was a fire, still acceptable, though the month was May, 
burning in the tiled grate in the corner. The bow window look- 
ing to the back of the house was shaded with two feathery acacias 
only coming into leaf, while the turf beyond was green as an 
emerald. The room was well furnished with comfortable lounges, 
available screens, and miniature tables of every degree of height 
and circumference. It was fragrant with May flowers, lilacs and 
wallflowers, and lilies of the valley, as well as gay with fiery 
marsh marigolds and innocent buttercups and daisies. The last 
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Tom feed his younger sisters to gather for him. He professed to 
view buttercups and daisies with the pensive regard of a man who 
before he was five-and-twenty had quaffed the full cup of human 
experience to its bitter dregs. 

On the day referred to the familiar company gathered slowly, 
and with some of the listlessness which, whether or not it may be 
varied by jarring discord, is apt, since men are fallible, to attack 
periodically the best-regulated family party. 

Mrs. Gage had been doing even more than her wont in the 
way of public-spirited and neighbourly service, besides the dis- 
charge of personal obligations. She had called her cook to 
account for an accumulation of small offences; she had hunted 
up and remonstrated with an erring dressmaker; she had put in 
an appearance at a late spring flower-show; she had sat on a 
committee of ladies appointed to inspect the work of an industrial 
school; she had visited the sick on her visiting list. Finally, an 
important dinner at which she and Dr. Gage with Petronella were 
to be present that evening was weighing somewhat heavily on the 
matron’s mind. It was pardonable that she should look a little 
overblown and fagged as she shook out her drapery, smoothed her 
lace cap, sat back in her special low chair, sipped her tea, and 
wondered with momentary vexation where her charge had straggled 
and what troubles they had got into. Dr. Gage and Petronella 
were sure to be detained at least a quarter of an hour by a date’s 
playing hide-and-seek among its ancient authorities, and one of 
the workers would come down tired and plaintive, which in cer- 
tain circumstances is as disastrous as being cross. 

Molly and Mab arrived at last, but Molly had torn her frock 
and Mab had neglected to change her shoes. Jem and Phil 
followed their sisters, and were suspiciously unwilling to remove 
their hands from the boys’ jacket pockets. Mrs. Gage spoke 
sharply and repented the next moment, for she was not a woman 
who approved of a petty irksomeness of discipline if it could 
possibly be avoided. But her very repentance worried her still 
more. 

Petronella and her father appeared, Mrs. Gage restraining 
herself this time, though the daughter looked pale, just when the 
mother wished her to be most blooming with Petronella’s delicate 
bloom, and Dr. Gage was if anything more wrapped up in the 
pursuit of his life and more absent-minded than usual. She half 
expected that if he entered into conversation that evening he 
would be betrayed into speaking of the St. Bernard’s meadows 
as the plains of Lombardy, and that if he chose his wine he would 
be in danger of asking for Falernian. 
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Dr. Gage was long, lean, and shrivelled, with dim, spectacled 
eyes, a wandering smile, and a hesitating voice. He had worked 
day and night at his copious edition of Virgil for the last twenty 
years, as long as Petronella had lived, till he had sunk himself in 
it and ceased to care for much beyond it. He was more concerned 
with the doings of AZneas and the sufferings of Dido than with 
the doings and sufferings of any living man or woman out of the 
pale of his family. He would eagerly welcome the minutest 
particle of evidence with regard to the style of sandal worn by the 
one or of girdle by the other, as he would never hail a prac- 
tical application of the electric light or of balloon travelling. He 
talked and wrote Virgil, he pondered and speculated Virgil, he 
dreamt Virgil. Mrs. Gage accused him of sometimes addressing 
her as ‘Lavinia,’ and hinted at a valuable quality largely possessed 
by a revered patriarch of which Lavinia’s modern representative 
stood greatly in need. But if the worthy doctor did not receive 
full sympathy from the wife of his bosom, he had a crony—another 
elderly, lichen-covered, parasitical man, smitten by the same craze. 
The two would pace the college walks, bony hands behind long backs, 
gowns fluttering, poked-out heads wagging, picking holes in every 
edition of Virgil already published, and earnestly debating the 
clearest passages till the speakers rendered them turgid with over- 
done commentary and obscure with bewildering side-lights. 

But neither Dr. Gage nor his double came nearer the 
Mantuan poet and his creations than was implied in the most 
intimate acquaintance conceivable, after the intervening centuries, 
with their husks. That did not prevent Dr. Gage from being con- 
sumed by a passion for his work in which thoroughness—admir- 
able quality!—-was root and branch, flower and fruit. An 
immaterial date in an inconsequent detail was as much to him as 
a burning thought ora breathing line, as the spirit of a motive put 
into the passive clay of an isolated deed, or the philosophy of the 
whole history bringing order out of disorder, might be to another. 

Petronella, who acted as her father’s humble assistant, was en- 
tirely different. She had the touch of genius which, working by 
vital sympathy, made the dead past live again to her. She only 
valued facts as they were related to human beings, and, though 
these were removed into remote ages, the men and women behind 
the shadows were sometimes more real and attractive to her than 
the ordinary persons with whom she held daily intercourse. The 
grand old heroes and queens bared their quivering hearts to 
her in the extremity of anguish or bliss, as it would never have 
entered into the heads of Petronella’s pigmy contemporaries 
to do, supposing they were capable of sinking or rising to equal 
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depths or heights of emotion. It was often with an effort that the 
entranced girl withdrew herself from the tragedies of antiquity to 
mix in the genteel comedy which was being acted around her. 

Dr. Gage was rubbing his large-jointed hands gently and 
placidly stroking his grey beard as he joined his wife. He was 
pleased with the infinitesimal dust-heap of conjectures, authenti- 
cated by corroborative testimony, which was the accumulation of 
the day. ‘We have done a good stroke of business to-day, Pet,’ 
he congratulated his aide. ‘1 was convinced Virgil was where 
he was when he wrote that passage, but I had hardly hoped to 
prove it so unmistakably as we have been able to do, by first sifting 
and then comparing and collating the independent accounts of 
the various witnesses.’ 

‘Oh, spare us the Georgics or the Bucolics—which are you at 
now ?—over our tea, my dear John; keep them for Mr. Medlicot 
and your wine,’ was all Mrs. Gage could bring herself to say. She 
had the provocation of seeing that Petronella’s eyes had a strained 
look, while the girl was almost as wan as if she had been seeing 
ghosts, and they had drained away a good’ many drops of her 
heart’s blood. Indeed, she sat down upon the first window-seat, 
as if she had not energy left to go farther. 

Mrs. Gage was indulgent to her husband in his hobby, which, 
after all, was as respectable and becoming as hobby could be to 
a man in his circumstances, but she was proud of her daughter 
Petronella, with a pride next in degree to that which the mother 
felt for her son Tom. With that exception she was prouder of 
Petronella than of anything else in the matron’s goodly heritage. 
Perhaps it only increased the pride that its constituents included a 
considerable amount of puzzled bewilderment and a certain lurking 
anxiety. Petronella’s beauty was as tangible as it was incontestable. 
She was out of count the loveliest girl in St. Bernard’s. There 
was no difficulty there—unless that the style of the beauty pointed 
to a high-strung nervous system, with a possibility of fragility of 
constitution, which, though the girl had not been seriously ill in 
her life, might with reason occasion her relatives some concern. 
But there are many pretty delicate-looking girls who, it is to be 
hoped, will outgrow any lurking bodily weakness and develop into 
fairly healthy women, capable of all the duties and most of the 
pleasures of womanhood. It was in her cleverness and goodness 
that Petronella was unlike any one else, and frightened her mother 
a little: Both Dr. Gage and Tom were clever—the latter exceed- 
ingly so, but father and son were not more different in ability 
than Petronella stood apart from either of them. Mrs. Gage had 
known many strictly High Church or Low Church or ardently 
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philanthropic people. Why, she herself was a decided churchwoman, 
and rather noted for her philanthropy, but she had always known 
what she was about and where tostop. She had never been accused 
of eccentricity; whereas Petronella was so utterly uncalculating 
and unworldly that she frequently startled her mother, while the girl 
would bring a rush of inexplicable tears to the elder woman’s eyes. 

Mrs. Gage was naturally desirous that Petronella should do 
well for herself in life--as well in her woman’s way as her brother 
Tom had done in his man’s way—that she should excel her com- 
panions in fortune as she excelled them in gifts and graces. At 
the same time Mrs. Gage had no great wish to be the mother either 
of a tenth Muse or of a veritable saint. Perhaps of the two she 
would have preferred the Muse to the saint as the less dangerous. 
In spite of her pride and pleasure in her daughter, she was not 
without perturbation of mind on her account. 

Petra was docile and affectionate. Strange as it may sound 
to many, a life of study seemed to come as naturally and to taste 
as sweetly to her as a life of pleasure to a host of girls. And even 
if her father’s studies had not been congenial to her, if she had not 
been drawn to them by invisible hands—the very existence of 
which he did not suspect—she would still have been happy to help 
him, and content to drudge for his sake. She would have served 
her mother in a similar way if there had been any need forit. Yet, 
instead of being quick and bright, Petronella was positively slow 
and stupid in the social etiquette in which Mrs. Gage was an adept. 
But although it went against the bent of the girl, and though she 
was humbly conscious of her flagrant defects in this line, she was 
always ready, if her mother told her, to make calls, write notes about 
nothing, and talk ‘ poker talk ’——no, the insincerity of that was beyond 
Petronella, but to talk vaguely and blunderingly the St. Bernard’s 
small talk of the hour, without ever considering herself a martyr. 

Yet Mrs. Gage had a secret trembling distrust of her eldest 
daughter which she had never entertained of her gifted son, not- 
withstanding that sons, gifted and ungifted, are apt to be the 
‘kittle cattle’ which women are only said to be. 

Petronella’s standard was not her mother’s or that of any 
person her mother understood; Patronella’s atmosphere was not 
her mother’s, close as was the proximity in which the pair dwelt, 
loving as were the terms on which they lived. Mrs. Gage was 
covertly watching for the sprouting of wings on Petronella’s 
shoulders, and for their being spread in some inconvenient direc- 
tion. Would she, in the guileless unconsciousness of which Molly 
and Mab were already incapable, swear eternal friendship with 
some girl beyond the pale of University visiting, some daughter 
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of the town, schoolmistress or governess, or, what was if any- 
thing worse, amateur student whom Petronella had picked up at one 
or other of the higher-education-for-women’s classes and societies, 
in which she had such delight that her mother could not find it 
in her heart to forbid them to her absolutely? Would Petronella’s 
docility stop short of saying ‘yes,’ supposing the best match in 
St. Bernard’s were laid at her feet? Would she all at once turn 
with complete dissatisfaction from those natural vanities and 
gaieties of girlhood for which she had never shown a huge appe- 
tite, and seek to devote every hour that did not belong to her 
family to the poor and the sick in their wretched homes, or in the 
almshouses and the infirmary, combating her mother’s remon- 
strances with those great beseeching eyes which Mrs. Gage found 
it so difficult to resist ? 

Mrs. Gage could only ward off the evil day by all the arts in her 
power. If she could but stave it off fora long enough time, some- 
thing might happen in the interval which would render Petronella’s 
future safe and assured. But as Petronella sat there looking 
rather limp and disconsolate, it was too possible that she might 
not even ronse herself for the President’s dinner that evening. 
For it did not matter to Petronella that the President of St. 
Clement's was the youngest head of a college in St. Bernard’s, 
the son of a millionaire banker whose daughter had married an 
impecunious duke, a bachelor, handsome, suave—really the most 
charming man, with the exception of her son Tom, who was an 
original genius, whom Mrs. Gage had ever come across. | 

The matron was thankful when Tom himself sauntered in, 
bringing with him the new professor. It was only that poor 
bumptious (was he bumptious, or simply awkwardly rustic ?) and 
half German, after Germany was nowhere in culture—heavy young 
Kennett. The metal was not attractive, but neither was it 
dangerous, and there is a freemasonry among young people which 
seldom fails. It did not fail in this instance. Petronella 
straightened herself as if her backbone had recovered its elas- 
ticity. The faint blush colour came back to her cheeks and the 
red to her lips. She became alive to what was going on, and 
able to play a part in it, though it was still only Tom who was 
holding forth in one of his endless monologues, his form of conver- 
sation when it was his good pleasure to converse. 

Tom had encountered Hugo Kennett as he swung along one 
of the streets, a conspicuous figure from his size, his stride, the 
slightly foreign cut of his coat, and the homespun effect of its 
texture. He sported no stiff masher collar, no art-colour plush 
vest, no gold chain festooned after the manner of the ancients. 
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He had no stick, whether a smooth bamboo or knobby black- 
thorn. He did not affect any specialty of gloves or tie—for that 
matter, he was guiltless of gloves—and his strong brown right 
hand was undecorated by a ring, whether signet or betrothal. One 
thing was clear, that there was no sandy-haired, marketing, 
stocking-knitting Dorothea in the background coming to shame 
the dilettante blue-stockings of St. Bernard’s. 

The dandy scholar Tom Gage, in order to pursue the study of 
a man and not a book, hooked himself to the odd fish, and would 
not be shaken off till he had landed his spoil in Tom’s mother’s 
drawing-room, the struggling victim resisting in vain. 

Tom said afterwards that he had come upon Kennett looking 
as if he were taking a walk through Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
had felt it his (Tom’s) binding duty to St. Bernard’s society to 
save it from the denunciation hanging over its devoted head. 

It was true that Hugo Kennett had been working himself up 
into a denunciatory frame of mind as he traversed the place and 
looked about him. He was too ruggedly honest not to have an 
underlying consciousness that he had been intensely mortified by 
the coldly courteous reception which he had received. His fame had 
not preceded him in any impressive degree. He would never be 
the solidly great young man in St. Bernard’s that he had been at 
Waldstadt. He was out of his element and out of keeping in this 
new sphere. The knowledge of all this had something to do with 
his spleen, and he was aware of it. At the same time his partial 
ignorance was still greater than his knowledge, and was about 
as perilous. He looked round on the grand old buildings, towers, 
gateways, and cloisters, founders’ arms and founders’ effigies, 
spacious quads and shady gardens—all of which had been intended 
to be the focus of civilisation—and asked bitterly what direct 
light after the first half-dozen centuries of the University’s exist- 
ence it had shed on the life and death problems of the country 
and the world? He did not pause to deal with indirect lights. 
He contemplated the London-suburban-like villas embowered in 
green, for which until lately their dwellers had largely forsaken, 
not only the monotonously commodious and respectable houses in 
dull streets, but the older irregular grey or yellow houses, which 
possessed picturesqueness on a footing with the insufficiency of 
their drains, in the more ancient heterogeneous quarters of the 
town. Other gazers had sneered at these trimly leafy retreats, 
with bay and oriel—nay, lattice windows built to order, and toned 
down to what was comfortable and convenient, called them 
‘ villakins,’ and been by no means inclined to exalt their claims 
with smothered soreness in the exaltation. 
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But to Hugo Kennett, fresh from the étages of an old-fashioned 
German university town, with their cheap whitewash, undisguised 
and unfelt, except as a gain, the despised villakins swelled into 
‘palatial residences,’ the scenes of the most emasculating luxury. 
Foolish Hugo! He was at least acquainted with his own income 
as a professor. He might have guessed that perquisites did not 
flourish on every hand, and that private fortunes were not quite 
as plentiful as blackberries in St. Bernard’s, so that frequently 
behind those ornamentally varied brick walls, iron gates, waving 
trees, and flowering shrubs, at which he glared viciously, there 
were more anxious watchfulness and painful carefulness practised 
than he had seen called for in the unsophisticated tranquil 
étages. If he had cried out at the uselessness of the additional 
strain, if he had inveighed against the false seeming, the high 
pressure, the artificiality at its foundation, there would have been 
more reason in his wrath. 

In like manner Hugo frowned at what he was pleased to view 
as the gilded youth of St. Bernard’s. He had in his mind the 
barrenness of scholarship, even of what he considered rudimen- 
tary knowledge, in spite of entrance examinations, which he had 
detected in some of the lads lounging or careering along in boating 
flannels and college badges. He grew savage at the thought of 
the magnificent endowments wasted on such as they, to whom he 
gave credit for rooms furnished in satin and ebony, and breakfasts 
on nothing less costly than wild turkey and ‘canvas-backed duck 
spirited from the ends of the earth. He took no account of bad 
times affecting all classes; of the manly self-denial and pinching 
shifts by which many a poorer scholar maintained his footing 
among his richer brethren. 

Hugo had read ‘Alton Locke’ and ‘Tom Brown at Oxford.’ 
With a lack of nice impartial adjustment of material and circum- 
stances, most alarming in a professor of history—only he had 
carried a very different spirit into his professional studies—he 
exaggerated the teaching of the books in question. He did not 
take into consideration the years which had passed and the new 
leaves in social life that had been turned over since the books 
were written. 

What had Hugo heard of the great Universities’ doings in the 
East-End of London, with all the sacrifices in time and taste, 
the honourable expenditure of patience and pains? He was as 
little aware of the nursing institutions and friendly and charitable 
alliances—a plentiful and hopeful crop which found many an 
available recruit among the intellectual, esthetic, tennis-playing 
young women, whom he had also been tempted to condemn as 
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dwelling in selfish ease and pleasure. The benevolence and 
devotion might be a caprice of fashion—very likely there might 
be abundance of tares among the wheat; but what gave rise to 
the caprice, and why were there signs of its continuance against 
great odds? 

But it is hard to say how Professor Kennett was to come to a 
better understanding of these things listening to Tom Gage’s dis- 
sertation in his mother’s drawing-room. 

Of all themes Tom had chosen the superiority of the pagan 
over the christian world. As he sat, sunk back in a deep fautewil, 
he was dwelling, with half-closed eyes and lips languidly dropping 
his esoteric eloquence, on the exquisitely idyllic life which was 
blended with the worship of the hearth and the tomb. He paid 
no heed to Petronella’s reminders that there were slaves in those 
haleyon days, and such inhuman trifles as gladiatorial games, or 
to Hugo’s mutterings of domestic massacres, in addition to foreign 
wars of aggression and conquest, pestilences, famines, and to 
certain statistics of crime which the young man contented himself 
with simply indicating. When Tom was tired of his panegyric on 
the sweet naturalness, the peaceful hopelessness of such a life of 
paganism, spoilt by no deforming self-consciousness, no impoverish- 
ing asceticism, no wasting effort after what was equally beyond 
demonstration and attainment, he did not give his audience time 
to breathe. He passed, by one of those rapid transitions in which 
no one except himself could distinguish the links that connected 
the two subjects, to softly superlative encomiums on French art, 
literature, and morals, everything save republicanism. 

This was more than Hugo Kennett could stand. He had 
sufficiently identified himself with the country in which he had 
been reared to intensify opinions the reverse of those Tom was 
sporting. 

‘I should like to hear what Europe owes to the French to 
justify your statements.’ He threw down the gauntlet with a 
clang. 

Tom raised his prominent eyebrows. ‘ My dear fellow, it owes 
Francis I. and Louis XIV.’—he said the last name unblushingly. 
- *It owes the Academy; it owes Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Rochefoucauld, Claude. If you will be modern, it 
owes Meissonier, Corot, Sainte-Beuve, Daudet, Sarah Bernhardt. In 
short, it owes style, without which we are mere hogs wallowing in 
the mire—do forgive the odious comparison.’ 

‘Oh! if that is what you think,’ said Hugo scornfully—‘if 
you prefer the shadow to the substance, manner to matter, an 
T2 
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epigram to an idea, and Voltaire to Shakespeare, by all means 
praise French art to.the skies, and I shall not contradict you.’ 

Petronella listened thoughtfully with her eyes cast down. Her 
feelings were largely with Mr. Kennett, but she shrank from his 
sweeping conclusions. She recalled Madame de Sévigné. She 
thought of the Erckmann-Chatrian partnership. She remembered 
Eugénie Grandet’s journal. Petronella wished she could have 
contradicted the speaker; but she was a little frightened by the 
thasterfulness of the big, blonde, ruddy young man with his 
unqualified statements, which were not made in a fanciful spirit 
like Tom’s, but apparently dead in earnest. 

At that moment Daisy Gage, the last occupant of the Gage 
nurseries, came toddling in, and was at once overwhelmed with 
attentions. She elected to be amiable and affable, to sit on her 
sister Pelly’s knee, and to entertain the company with a visit which 
Daisy had been paying to a creature far beneath her in age and 
size—a baby a week old that had been born at the Gages’ gates. 
‘She had on a white frock and a white s’awl, she had not so much 
hair as any of my dollies, she had a redder face than him,’ ex- 
plained Daisy, with a striking disregard alike of grammar and 
manners, falling into personalities and pointing with her bud of a 
thumb at Hugo Kennett, to the dismay of Petronella and Mrs. 
Gage, and the slightly masked gratification of Jem and Phil. ‘Oh, 
and she had tootsy-pootsies,’ went on Daisy breathlessly, with a 
vague sense that she was making a great impression on her 
listeners, kicking her own small feet vigorously in the excite- 
ment which was increasing every moment. She paused for a 
more telling detail to wind up her story. Then she opened her 
brown eyes wide as if to challenge contradiction, and with great 
seriousness and decision put the climax to her description : ‘ Pelly, 
she had long, long teeth.’ 

‘Oh! no, Daisy,’ protested Petronella. 

‘My child!’ remonstrated her mother. 

‘You don’t think she has been eating too many cakes?’ said 
Dr. Gage, forgetting Virgil in parental alarm. 

Molly and Mab giggled. Jem and Phil shouted. Even Tom 
tittered and submitted to show himself tickled, while he sug- 
gested ‘ Another Richard III. A Richarda too! What are we all 
coming to?’ 

Hugo Kennett laughed—a great boyish laugh, almost as loud 
and free as the laughter of the twolads. ‘It is odd,’ he said, ‘how 
the absence of a thing sometimes strikes a child exactly as its 
presence would have done. The child is conscious of a lively 
impression—that is all.’ 
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Daisy had been a little daunted by the effect of her finishing 
touch on the audience. She had been doubtful for a moment 
whether she should not take refuge in crying. But she was 
comforted by the consciousness that the big man was speaking of 
her, apparently with high approval of her powers as a raconteuse. 
She slid down from Petronella’s knee, pattered with a kind of 
audacious shyness across to Hugo, and signified that she would not. 
mind mounting to the eminence of his knee. He did not reject 
her overtures, though he was shyer than the child was, and awkward 
where she was at ease. He could not bear to disappoint her. He 
lifted her up to the seat which she coveted, and, hardly aware of 
what he was doing, drew his great fingers through her short curls. 

‘ Shall I tell you about the baby ?’ offered Daisy obligingly. 

‘Yes, do,’ he answered with the utmost alacrity, in the relief 
of not being publicly asked to tell her something. He had stood 
up and lectured in a crowded university hall unsupported. He 
had borne the odium of an unpopular style or no style, and of 
a subject once of world-wide interest, for which everybody appeared 
not to care unless it could be converted into a vehicle for mental 
legerdemain. That was one thing, and to tell a child a story in 
the middle of its family circle was quite another. However, from 
that time forward a change came over Petronella Gage’s spirit in 
reference to Hugo Kennett. She ceased from that moment to 
have any fear of the truculent young professor. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Ola DMDaid’s Husband. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The Right of Translation is reserved.) 


Part I, 


TWO REMONSTRANCES. 
I, 


OnE afternoon old Miss Dulane entered her drawing-room; ready 
to receive visitors, dressed in splendour, and exhibiting every out- 
ward appearance of a defiant frame of mind. 

Just as a saucy bronze nymph on the mantelpiece struck the 
quarter to three on an elegant clock under her arm, a visitor was 
announced—‘ Mrs. Newsham.’ 

Miss Dulane wore her own undisguised grey hair, dressed in 
perfect harmony with her time of life. Without an attempt at 
concealment, she submitted to be too short and too stout. Her 
appearance (if it had only been made to speak) would have said, 
in effect, ‘I am an old woman, and I scorn to disguise it.’ 

Mrs. Newsham, tall and elegant, painted and dyed, acted on 
the opposite principle in dressing, which confesses nothing. On 
exhibition before the world, this lady’s disguise asserted that she 
had reached her thirtieth year on her last birthday. Her husband 
was discreetly sient, and Father Time was discreetly silent ; they 
both knew that her last birthday had happened thirty years since. 

‘Shall we talk of the weather and the news, my dear? Or 
shall we come to the object of your visit at once?’ So Miss 
Dulane opened the interview. 

‘Your tone and manner, my good friend, are no doubt pro- 
voked by the report in the newspaper of this morning. In justice 
to you, I refuse to believe the report.’ So Mrs. Newsham adopted 
her friend’s suggestion. 

‘Your kindness is thrown away, Elizabeth. The report is 
true.’ 

‘ Matilda, you shock me!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘At your age!’ 

‘If he doesn’t object to my age, what does it matter to you ? 
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‘Don’t speak of that man!’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘He is young enough to be your son; and he is marrying you 
—impudently, undisguisedly marrying you—for your money !’ 

‘And [am marrying him—impudently, erties marrying 
him—for his rank.’ 

‘You needn’t remind me, Matilda, that you are the daughter 
of a tailor.’ 

‘In a week or two more, Elizabeth, I shall remind you that I 
am the wife of a nobleman’s son.’ 

‘A younger son; don’t forget that.’ 

‘A younger son, as you say. He finds the social position, and 
I find the money—half a million at my own sole disposal. My 
future husband is a good fellow in his way, and his future wife is 
another good fellow in her way. To look at your grim face, one 
would suppose there were no such things in the world as marriages 
of convenience.’ 

‘Not at your time of life. I tell you plainly, your marriage 
will be a public scandal.’ 

‘That doesn’t frighten us,’ Miss Dulane remarked. ‘We are 
resigned to every ill-natured thing that our friends can say of us. In 
course of time the next nine days’ wonder will claim public atten- 
tion, and we shall be forgotten. I shall be none the less on that 
account Lady Howel Beaucourt. And my husband will be happy 
in the enjoyment of every expensive taste which a poor man can 
gratify, for the first time in his life. Have you any more objections 
to make? Don’t hesitate to speak plainly.’ 

‘T have a question to ask, my dear.’ 

‘Charmed, I am sure, to answer it—if I can.’ 

‘Am I right in supposing that Lord Howel Beaucourt is about 
half your age?’ 

‘Yes, dear ; my future husband is as nearly as possible half as 
old as I am.’ 

Mrs. Newsham’s uneasy virtue shuddered. ‘ What a profana- 
tion of marriage!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Nothing of the sort, her friend pronounced positively. 
‘Marriage, by the law of England (as my lawyer tells me), is 
nothing but a contract. Who ever heard of profaning a contract?’ 

‘Call it what you please, Matilda. Do you expect to live a 
happy life, at your age, with a young man for your husband ?’ 

‘A happy life,’ Miss Dulane repeated, ‘ because it will be an 
innocent life... She laid a certain emphasis on the last word but 
one. 
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Mrs. Newsham resented the emphasis, and rose to go. Her 
last words were the bitterest words that she had spoken yet. 

‘You have secured such a truly remarkable husband, my dear, 
that I am emboldened to ask a great favour. Will you give me 
his lordship’s photograph ?’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Dulane, ‘I won’t give you his lordship’s photo- 
graph.’ 

‘What is your objection, Matilda ?’ 

‘ A very serious objection, Elizabeth. You are not pure enough 
in mind to be worthy of my husband’s photograph.’ 

With that reply the first of the remonstrances assumed hostile 
proportions, and came to an untimely end. 


II. 


THE second remonstrance was reserved for a happier fate. It 
took its rise in a conversation between two men who were old and 
true friends. In other words, it led to no quarrelling. 

The elder man was one of those admirable human beings who 
are cordial, gentle, and good-tempered, without any conscious 
exercise of their own virtues. He was generally known in the 
world about him by a fond and familiar use of his Christian name. 
To call him ‘Sir Richard’ in these pages (except in the character 
of one of his servants) would be simply ridiculous. When he 
lent his money, his horses, his house, and (sometimes, after un- 
lucky friends had dropped to the lowest social depths) even his 
clothes, this general benefactor was known, in the best society and 
the worst society alike, as ‘Dick.’ He filled the hundred mouths 
of Rumour with his nickname, in the days when there was an 
opera in London, as the proprietor of the ‘Beauty-box.’ The 
ladies who occupied the box were all invited under the same cir- 
cumstances. They enjoyed operatic music; but their husbands 
and fathers were not rich enough to be able to gratify that expen- 
sive taste. Dick’s carriage called for them and took them home 
again ; and the beauties all agreed (if he ever married) that Mrs. 
Dick would be the most enviable woman on the face of the civilised 
earth. Even the false reports, which declared that he was privately 
married already, and on bad terms with his wife, slandered him 
cordially under the popular name. And his intimate companions, 
when they alluded among each other to a romance in his life which 
would remain a hidden romance to the end of his days, forgot that 
the occasion justified a serious and severe use of his surname, and 
blamed him affectionately as ‘ poor dear Dick,’ 
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The hour was midnight; and the friends, whom the most 
hospitable of men delighted to assemble round his dinner-table, 
had taken their leave—with the exception of one guest specially 
detained by the host, who led him back to the dining-room. 

‘You were angry with our friends,’ Dick began, ‘ when they 
asked you about that report of your marriage. You won’t be 
angry with Me. Are you really going to be the old maid’s 


- husband ? ’ 


This plain question received a plain reply: ‘ Yes, I am.’ 

Dick took the young lord’s hand. Simply and seriously he 
said, ‘ Accept my congratulations.’ 

Howel Beaucourt started as if he had received a blow instead 
of a compliment. 

‘There isn’t another man or woman in the whole circle of my 
acquaintance,’ he declared, ‘ who would have congratulated me on 
marrying Miss Dulane. I believe you would make allowances for 
me if I had committed murder.’ 

‘I hope I should,’ Dick answered gravely. ‘ When a man is 
my friend—murder or marriage—I take it for granted that he has 
a reason for what he does. Wait a minute. You mustn’t give 
me more credit than I deserve. I don’t agree with you. If I were 
a marrying man myself, I shouldn’t pick an old maid—I should 
prefer a young one. That’s a matter of taste. You are not like 
me. Yow always have a definite object in view. I may not know 
what the object is. Never mind, I wish you joy all the same.’ 

Beaucourt was not unworthy of the friendship that he had 
inspired. ‘I should be ungrateful indeed, he said, ‘if I didn’t tell 
you what my object is. You know that I am poor?’ 

‘ The only poor friend of mine,’ Dick remarked, ‘ who has never 
borrowed money of me.’ 

Beaucourt went on without noticing this. ‘I have three ex- 
pensive tastes,’ he said. ‘I want to get into Parliament; I want 
to have a yacht; I want to collect pictures. Add, if you like, the 
selfish luxury of helping poverty and wretchedness, and hearing 
my conscience tell me what an excellent man I am. I can’t do all 
this on five hundred a year—but I can do it on forty times five 
hundred a year. Moral: marry Miss Dulane.’ 

Listening attentively until the other had done, Dick showed a 
sardonic side to his character never yet discovered in Beaucourt’s 
experience of him. 

‘I suppose you have made the necessary arrangements,’ he 
said. ‘When the old lady releases you, she will leave consolation 
behind her in her will.’ 

‘That’s the first ill-natured thing I ever heard you say, Dick. 
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When the old lady dies, my sense of honour takes fright, and 
turns its back on her will. It’s a condition, on my side, that every 
farthing of her money shall be left to her relations.’ 

‘Don’t you call yourself one of them ?’ 

‘What a question! Am I her relation because the laws of 
society force a mock marriage on us? How can I make use of her 
money unless I am her husband? and how can she make use of 
my title unless she is my wife? As long as she lives I stand 
honestly by my side of the bargain. But when she dies the 
transaction is at an end, and the surviving partner returns to his 
five hundred a year.’ 

Dick exhibited another surprising side to his character. The 
most compliant of men now became as obstinate as the proverbial 
mule. 

‘ All very well,’ he said, ‘ but it doesn’t explain why—if you 
must sell yourself—you have sold yourself to an old lady. There 
are plenty of young ones and pretty ones with fortunes to tempt 
you. It seems odd that you haven’t tried your luck with one of 
them.’ 

‘No, Dick. It would have been odd, and worse than odd, if I 
had tried my luck with a young woman.’ 

‘TI don’t see that.’ 

‘You shall see it directly. If I marry an old woman for her 
money, I have no occasion to be a hypocrite; we both know that 
our marriage is a mere matter of form. But if I make a young 
woman my wife because I want her money, and if that young 
woman happens to be worth a straw, I must deceive her and dis- 
grace myself by shamming love. That, my boy, you may depend 
upon it, I will never do.’ 

Dick’s face suddenly brightened with a mingled expression of 
relief and triumph. — 

‘Ha! my mercenary friend,’ he burst out, ‘there’s something 
mixed up in this business which is worthier of you than anything 
I have heard yet. Stop! I’m going to be clever for the first 
time in my life. A man who talks of love as you do must have 
felt love himself. Where is the young one and the pretty one? 
And what has she done, poor dear, to be deserted for an old 
woman? Good God! how you look at me! I have hurt your 
feelings—I have been a greater fool than ever—I am more ashamed 
of myself than words can say !’ 

Beaucourt stopped him there, gently and firmly. 

‘You have made a very natural mistake,’ he said. ‘There was 
a young lady. She has refused me—resolutely refused me. There 
is no more love in my life. It’s a dark life and an empty life for 
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the rest of my days. I must see what money can do for me next. 
When I have thoroughly hardened my heart I may not feel my 
misfortune as I feel it now. Pity me or despise me. In either 
case let us say good night.’ 

He went out into the hall and took his hat. Dick went out 
into the hall and took his hat. 

‘Have your own way,’ he answered, ‘I mean to have mine— 
Ill go home with you.’ 

The man was simply irresistible. Beaucourt sat down resignedly 
on the nearest of the hall chairs. Dick asked him to return to 
the dining-room. ‘No, he said; ‘it’s not worth while. What I 
can tell you may be told in two minutes.’ Dick submitted, and 
took the next of the hall chairs. In that inappropriate place the 
young lord’s unpremeditated confession was forced out of him, by 
no more formidable exercise of power than the kindness of his 
friend. 

‘When you hear where I met with her,’ he began, ‘ you will 
most likely not want to hear any more. I saw her, for the first 
time, on the stage of a music-hall.’ 

He looked at Dick. Perfectly quiet and perfectly impenetrable, 
Dick only said, ‘Go on.’ Beaucourt continued in these words :— 

‘ She was singing Arne’s delicious setting of Ariel’s song in the 
‘“‘ Tempest,” with a taste and feeling completely thrown away on the 
greater part of the audience. That she was beautiful—in my eyes 
at least—I needn’t say. That she had descended to a sphere un- 
worthy of her and new to her, nobody could doubt. Her modest 
dress, her refinement of manner, seemed rather to puzzle than to 
please most of the people present; they applauded her, but not 
very warmly, when she retired. I obtained an introduction through 
her music-master, who happened to be acquainted professionally 
with some relatives of mine. He told me that she was a young 
widow ; and he assured me that the calamity through which her 
family had lost their place inthe world had brought no sort of 
disgrace on them. If I wanted to know more, he referred me to 
the lady herself. I found her very reserved. A long time passed 
before I could win her confidence—and a longer time still before 
I ventured to confess the feeling with which she had inspired me. 
You know the rest.’ 

‘You mean, of course, that you offered her marriage ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And she refused you on account of your position in life?’ 

‘No. I had foreseen that obstacle, and had followed the 
example of the adventurous nobleman in the old story. Like 
him, I assumed a name, and presented myself as belonging to her 
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own respectable middle class of life. You are too old a friend to 
suspect me of vanity if I tell you that she had no objection to 
me, and no suspicion that I had approached her (personally speak- 
ing) under a disguise.’ 

‘What motive could she possibly have had for refusing you?’ 
Dick asked. 

*A motive associated with her dead husband,’ Beaucourt 
answered. ‘ He had married her—mind, innocently married her 
—while his ‘first wife was living. The woman was an inveterate 
drunkard; they had been separated for years. Her death had 
been publicly reported in the newspapers, among the persons 
killed in a railway accident abroad. When she claimed her 
unhappy husband he was in delicate health. The shock killed 
him. His widow—I can’t, and won’t, speak of her misfortune 
as if it was her fault—knew of no living friends who were ina 
position to help her. Nota great artist with a wonderful voice, 
she could still trust to her musical accomplishments to provide for 
the necessities of life. Plead as I might with her to forget the 
past, I always got the same reply: ‘If I was base enough to let 
myself be tempted by the happy future that you offer, I should 
deserve the unmerited disgrace which has fallen on me. Marry a 
woman whose reputation will bear inquiry, and forget me.” I was 
mad enough to press my suit once too often: When I visited her 
on the next day she was gone. Every effort to trace her has 
failed. Lost, my friend—irretrievably lost to me!’ 

He offered his hand and said good night. Dick held him 
back on the door-step. 

‘Break off your mad engagement to Miss Dulane,’ he said. 
‘Be a man, Howel; wait and hope! You are throwing away 
your life when happiness is within your reach if you will only be 
patient. That poor young creature is worthy of you. Lost? 
Nonsense! In this narrow little world, people are never hope- 
lessly lost till they are dead and underground. Help me to 
recognise her by a description, and tell me her name. [’ll find 
her; I’ll persuade her to come back to you—and, mark my words, 
you will live to bless the day when you followed my advice.’ 

This well-meant remonstrance was completely thrown away. 
Beaucourt’s despair was deaf to every entreaty that Dick had 
addressed to him. 

‘Thank you with all my heart,’ he said. ‘You don’t know 
her asI do. She is one of the very few women who mean No 
when they say No. Useless, Dick—useless !’ 

Those were the last words he said to his friend in the character 
of a single man. 
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Part II. 


PLATONIC MARRIAGE. 


III. 


‘SEVEN months have passed, my dear Dick, since my “in- 
human obstinacy ” (those were the words you used) made you 
one of the witnesses at my marriage to Miss Dulane, sorely against 
your will, Do you remember your parting prophecy, when you 
were out of the bride’s hearing? “A miserable life is before that 
woman’s husband—and, by Jupiter, he has deserved it ! ” 

‘Never, my dear boy, attempt to forecast the future again. 
Viewed as a prophet you are a complete failure. I have nothing 
to complain of in my married life. 

‘But you must not mistake me. I am far from saying that I 
am a happy man; I only declare myself to be a contented man. 
My old wife is a marvel of good temper and good sense. She 
trusts me implicitly, and I have given her no reason to regret it. 
We have our time for being together, and our time for keeping 
apart. Within our inevitable limits we understand each other 
and respect each other, and have a truer feeling of regard on 
both sides than many people far better matched than we are in 
point of age. But you shall judge for yourself. Come and dine 
with us when I return on Wednesday next from the trial trip of 
my new yacht. In the meantime I have a service to ask of you. 

‘My wife’s niece has been her companion for years. She has 
left us to be married to an officer, who has taken her to India; 
and we are utterly at a loss how to fill her place. The good old 
lady doesn’t want much. A nice-tempered refined girl, who can 
sing and play to her with some little taste and feeling, and read 
to her now and then when her eyes are weary—there is what we 
require ; and there, it seems, is more than we can get, after 
advertising for a week past. Of all the “ companions ” who have 
presented themselves, not one has turned out to be the sort of 
person whom Lady Howel wants. 

‘Can you help us? In any case, my wife sends you her kind 
remembrances ; and (true to the old times) I add my love.’ 

On the day which followed the receipt of this letter, Dick paid 
a visit to Lady Howel Beaucourt. 

‘You seem to be excited,’ she said. ‘Has anything remark- 
able happened ?’ 

‘Pardon me if I ask a question first,’ Dick replied. ‘Do you 
object to a young widow ?’ 
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‘That depends on the widow.’ 

‘Then I have found the very person you want. And, oddly 
enough, your husband has had something to do with it.’ 

‘Do you mean that my husband has recommended her ?’ 

There was an undertone of jealousy in Lady Howel’s voice— 
jealousy excited not altogether ‘without a motive. She had left 
it to Beaucourt’s sense of honour to own the truth,.if there had 
been any love-affair in his past life which ought to make him 
hesitate before he married. He had justified Miss Dulane’s 
confidence in him, acknowledging an attachment to a young 
widow, and adding that she had positively refused him. ‘ We 
have not met since,’ he said, ‘and we shall never meet again.’ 
Under those circumstances, Miss Dulane had considerately ab- 
stained from asking for any further details. She had not thought 
of the young widow again until Dick’s language had innocently 
inspired her first doubt. Fortunately for both of them, he was an 
outspoken man; and he reassured her unreservedly in these 
words: ‘ Your husband knows nothing about it.’ 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘ you may tell me how you came to hear of the 
lady.’ 
‘Through my uncle’s library,’ Dick replied. ‘His will has 
left me his collection of books---in such a wretchedly neglected 
condition that I asked Beaucourt (not being a reading man my- 
self) if he knew of any competent person who could advise me 
how to set things right. He introduced me to Farleigh and Hal- 
ford, the well-known publishers. The second partner is a book- 
collector himself, as well as a bookseller. He kindly looks in 
now and then to see how his instructions for mending and binding 
are being carried out. When he called yesterday I thought of 
you, and I found he could help us to a young lady employed in 
his office at correcting proof-sheets.’ 

‘ What is the lady’s name ?’ 

‘ Mrs. Evelin.’ 

‘Why does she leave her employment ?’ 

‘To save her eyes, poor soul. When the senior partner, Mr. 
Farleigh, met with her, she was reduced by family misfortunes to 
earn her own living. The publishers would have been only too 
glad to keep her in their office but for the oculist’s report. He 
declared that she would run the risk of blindness, if she fatigued 
her weak eyes much longer. There is the only objection to this 
otherwise invaluable person—she will not be able to read to you.’ 

‘Can she sing and play?’ 

‘Exquisitely. Mr. Farleigh answers for her music. 

‘ And her character ?’ 
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‘Mr. Halford answers for her character.’ 

‘ And her manners ?’ 

‘A perfect lady. I have seen her and spoken to her; I answer 
for her manners, and I guarantee her personal appearance. Charm- 
ing! charming!’ 

For a moment Lady Howel hesitated. After a little reflection 
she decided that it was her duty to trust her excellent husband. 
‘TI will receive the charming widow,’ she said, ‘ to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock; and, if she produces the right impression, I promise to 
overlook the weakness of her eyes.’ 


IV, 


Beaucourt had prolonged the period appointed for the trial 
trip of his yacht by a whole week. His apology when he returned 
delighted the kind-hearted old lady who had made him a present 
of the vessel. 

‘There isn’t such another yacht in the whole world,’ he declared. 
‘I really hadn’t the heart to leave that beautiful vessel after only 
three days’ experience of her.’ He burst out with a torrent of 
technical praises of the yacht, to which his wife listened as atten- 
tively as if she really understood what he was talking about. 
When his breath and his eloquence were exhausted alike, she said, 
‘Now, my dear, it’s my turn. I can match your perfect vessel 
with my perfect lady.’ 

‘What! you have found a companion ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did Dick find her for you?’ 

‘He did indeed. You shall see for yourself how grateful I 
ought to be to your friend.’ 

She opened a door which led into the next room. ‘Mary, my 
dear, come and be introduced to my husband.’ 

Beaucourt started when he heard the name, and instantly re- 
covered himself. He had forgotten how many Maries there are 
in the world. 

Lady Howel returned, leading her favourite by the hand, and 
gaily introducing her the moment they entered the room. 

‘Mrs. Evelin ; Lord 

She looked at her husband. The utterance of his name was 
instantly suspended on her lips. Mrs. Evelin’s hand, turning cold 
at the same moment in her hand, warned her to look round. The 
face of the woman more than reflected the inconcealable agitation 
in the face of the man. 
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The wife’s first words, when she recovered herself, were ad- 
dressed to them both. 

‘Which of you can I trust,’ she said, ‘to tell me the truth ?’ 

‘You can trust both of us,’ her husband answered. 

The firmness of his tone irritated her. ‘I will judge of that 
for myself,’ she said. ‘Go back to the next room,’ she added, 
turning to Mrs. Evelin; ‘I will hear you separately.’ 

The companion, whose duty it was to obey—whose modesty 
and gentleness had won her mistress’s heart—refused to retire. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘I have been deceived too. I have my right 
to hear what Lord Howel has to say for himself.’ 

Beaucourt attempted to support the claim that she had ad- 
vanced. His wife sternly signed to him to be silent. ‘ What do 
you mean ?’ she said, addressing the question to Mrs, Evelin. 

‘I mean this. The person whom you speak of as a nobleman 
was presented to me as “ Mr. Vincent, an artist.” But for that 
deception I should never have set foot in your ladyship’s house.’ 

‘Is this true, my lord?’ Lady Howel asked, with a contemp- 
tuous emphasis on the title of nobility. 

‘Quite true,’ her husband answered. ‘I thought it possible 
that my rank might prove an ‘obstacle in the way of my hopes. 
The blame rests on me, and on me alone. I ask Mrs. Evelin to 
pardon me for an act of deception which I deeply regret.’ 

Lady Howel was a just woman. Under other circumstances 
she might have shown herself to be a generous woman. That 
brighter side of her character was incapable of revealing itself in 
the presence of Mrs. Evelin, young and beautiful, and in possession 
of her husband’s heart. She could say, ‘I beg your pardon, 
madam; I have not treated you justly.’ But no self-control was 
strong enough to restrain the next bitter words from passing her 
lips. ‘At my age,’ she said, ‘ Lord Howel will soon be free; you 
_ will not have long to wait for him.’ 

The young widow looked at her sadly—answered her sadly. 

‘Oh, my lady, your better nature will surely regret having said 
that !’ 

For a moment her eyes rested on Beaucourt, dim with rising 
tears. She left the room—and left the house. 

There was silence between the husband and wife. Beaucourt 
was the first to speak again. 

‘ After what you have just heard, do you persist in your jealousy 
of that lady, and your jealousy of me?’ he asked. 

‘I have behaved cruelly to her and to you. I am ashamed of 
myself,’ was all she said in reply. That expression of sorrow, so 
simple and so true, did not appeal in vain to the gentler side of 
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Beaucourt’s nature. He kissed his wife’s hand ; he tried to console 
her. 

‘You may forgive me,’ she answered. ‘I cannot forgive my- 
self. That poor lady’s last words have made my heart ache. What 
I said to her in anger I ought to have said generously. Why 
should she not wait for you? After your life with me—a life of 
kindness, a life of self-sacrifice—you deserve your reward. Promise 
me that you will marry the woman you love after my death has 
released you.’ 

‘ You distress me, and needlessly distress me,’ he said. ‘What 
you are thinking of, my dear, can never happen; no, not even 
if——’ He left the rest unsaid. 

‘Not even if you were free?’ she asked. 

* Not even then.’ 

She looked towards the next room. ‘Go in, Howel, and bring 
Mrs. Evelin back; I have something to say to her.’ 

The discovery that she had left the house caused no fear that 
she had taken to flight with the purpose of concealing herself. 
There was a prospect before the poor lonely woman which might 
be trusted to preserve her from despair, to say the least of it. 

During her brief residence in Beaucourt’s house she had shown 
to Lady Howel a letter received from a relation, who had emigrated 
to New Zealand with her husband and her infant children some 
years since. They had steadily prospered; they were living in 
comfort, and they wanted for nothing but a trustworthy governess 
to teach their children. The mother had accordingly written, asking 
if her relative in England could recommend a competent person, and 
offering a liberal salary. In showing the letter to Lady Howel, Mrs. 
Evelin had said, ‘If I had not been so happy as to attract your 
notice, I might have offered to be the governess myself.’ Assum- 
ing that it had now occurred to her to act on this idea, Lady 
Howel felt assured that she would apply for advice either to the 
publishers who had recommended her, or to Lord Howel’s old 
friend. 

Beaucourt at once offered to make the inquiries which might 
satisfy his wife that she had not been mistaken. Readily accept- 
ing his proposal, she asked at the same time for a few minutes 
of delay. 

‘I want to say to you,’ she explained, ‘what I had in my 
mind to say to Mrs. Evelin. Do you object to tell me why she 
refused to marry you? I couldn’t have done it in her place.’ 

‘You would have done it, my dear, as I think, if her misfor- 
tune had been your misfortune.’ With those prefatory words he 
told the miserable story of Mrs. Evelin’s marriage, 
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Lady -Howel’s sympathies, strongly excited, appeared to have 
led her to a conclusion which she was not willing to communicate 
to her husband. She asked him, rather abruptly, if he would 
leave it to her to find Mrs. Evelin. ‘I promise,’ she added, ‘to 
tell you what I am thinking of, when I come back.’ 

In two minutes more she was ready to go out, and had 
hurriedly left the house. 


V. 


AFTER a long absence Lady Howel returned, accompanied by 
Dick. His face and manner betrayed unusual agitation ; Beau- 
court noticed it. 

‘I may well be excited,’ Dick declared, ‘after what I have 
heard, and after what we have done. Lady Howel, yours is the 
brain that thinks to some purpose. Make our report—I wait for 

ou. 
; But my lady preferred waiting for Dick. He consented to 
speak first, for the thoroughly characteristic reason that he could 
‘ get over it in no time.’ 

‘I shall try the old division,’ he said, ‘into First, Second, and 
Third. Don’t be afraid; I am not ‘going to preach—quite the 
contrary; I am going Hin be quick about it. First, then, Mrs. 
Evelin has decided, under sound advice, to go to New Zealand. 
Second, I have telegraphed to her relations at the other end of 
the world to tell them that she is coming. Third, and last, 
Farleigh and Halford have sent to the office, and secured a berth 
for her in the next ship that sails—date the day after to-morrow. 
Done in half a minute. Now, Lady Howel!’ 


‘I will begin and end in half a minute too,’ she said, ‘if Foan. 


First,’ she continued, turning to her husband, ‘I found Mrs. 
Evelin at your friend’s house, She kindly let me say all that I 
could say for the relief of my poor heart. Secondly 

She hesitated, smiled uneasily, and came to a full stop. 

‘TI can’t do it, Howel,’ she confessed; ‘I must speak to you as 
usual, or I can never get on. Saying many things in few words—- 
if the ladies who assert our Rights will forgive me for confessing 
it—is an accomplishment in which we are completely beaten by 
the men. You must have thought me rude, my dear, for leaving 
you very abruptly, without a word of explanation. The truth is, 
I had an idea in my head, and I kept it to myself (old people are 
proverbially cautious, you know) till I had first found out whether 
it was worth mentioning. When you were speaking of the 
wretched creature who had claimed-Mrs. Evelin’s husband as her 
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own, you said she was an inveterate drunkard. A woman in that 
state of degradation is capable, as I persist in thinking, of any 
wickedness. I suppose this put it into my head to doubt her— 
no; I mean, to wonder whether Mrs, Evelin—do you know that 
she keeps her husband’s name by his own entreaty addressed to 
her on his death-bed—oh, I am losing myself in a crowd of words 
of my own collecting! Say the rest of it for me, Sir Richard!’ 

‘No, Lady Howel. Not unless you call me “ Dick.” ’ 

‘Then say it for me—Dick.’ 

‘No, not yet, on reflection. Dick is too short, say “ Dear 
Dick.” ’ 

‘Dear Dick—there !’ 

‘Thank you, my lady. . Now we had better remember that 
your husband is present. He turned to Beaucourt. ‘ Lady 
Howel had the idea,’ he proceeded, ‘ which ought to have pre- 
sented itself to you and tome. It was a serious misfortune (as 
she thought) that Mr. Evelin’s sufferings in his last illness, and 
his wife’s anxiety while she was nursing him, had left them unfit 
to act in their own defence. They might otherwise not have sub- 
mitted to the drunken wretch’s claim, without first making sure 
that she had a right to advance it. Has she told the truth, or 
told a lie, when the clergyman appealed to her to declare it, if 
there was any impediment to her marriage? To that serious ques- 
tion we now mean to find an answer. With Mrs. Evelin’s know- 
ledge of the affair to help us, we have discovered the woman’s 
address to begin with. She keeps a small tobacconist’s shop at 
the town of Grailey in the north of England. The rest is in the 
hands of my lawyer. If we make the discovery that we all hope 
for, we have your wife to thank for it.’ He paused, and looked 
at his watch. ‘Ive got an appointment at the club. The com- 
mittee will blackball the best fellow that ever lived if I don’t go 
and stop them. Good-bye.’ 

The last day of Mrs. Evelin’s sojourn in England was 
memorable in more ways than one. 

On the first occasion in Beaucourt’s experience of his married 
life, his wife wrote to him instead of speaking to him, although 
they were both in the house at the time. It was a little note, 
only containing these words: ‘I thought you would like to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Evelin. I have told her to expect you in the 
library, and I will take care that you are not disturbed.’ 

Waiting at the window of her sitting-room, on the upper floor, 
Lady Howel perceived that the delicate generosity of her conduct 
had been gratefully felt. The interview in the library barely 
lasted for five minutes. She saw Mrs. Evelin leave the house 
v2 
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with her veil down. Immediately afterwards Beaucourt ascended 
to his wife’s room to thank her. Carefully as he had endeavoured 
to hide them, the traces of tears in his eyes told her how cruelly 
the parting scene had tried him. It was a bitter moment for his 
admirable wife. ‘Do you wish me dead?’ she asked, with sad 
self-possession. ‘ Live,’ he said, ‘and live happily, if you wish to 
make me happy too.’ He drew her to him and kissed her fore- 
head. Lady Howel had her reward. 


Part Ll. 
NEWS FROM THE COLONY. 
VI. 

FURNISHED with elaborate instructions to guide him, which 
included golden materials for bribery, a young Jew holding the 
place of third clerk in the office of Dick’s lawyer was sent to the 
town of Grailey to make discoveries. Inthe matter of successfully 
instituting private inquiries, he was justly considered to be a 
match for any two Christians who might try to put obstacles in his 
way. His name was Moses Jackling. 

Entering the cigar shop, the Jew discovered that he had pre- 
sented himself at a critical moment. 

A girl and a man were standing behind the counter. The 
girl looked like a maid-of-all-work : she was rubbing the tears out 
of her eyes with a big red fist. The man, smart in manner and 
shabby in dress, received the stranger with a peremptory eager- 
ness to do business. ‘Now, then! what for you?’ Jackling 
bought the worst cigar he had ever smoked in the course of an 
enormous experience of bad tobacco, and tried a few questions, 
with this result. The girl had lost her place; the man was in 
‘ possession,’ and the stock and furniture had been seized for debt. 
Jackling thereupon assumed the character of a creditor, and asked 
to speak with the mistress. 

*She’s too ill to see you, sir,’ the girl said. 

‘Tell the truth, you fool,’ cried the man in possession. He 
led the way to a door with glass in the upper part of it, which 
opened into a parlour behind the shop. As soon as his back was 
turned, Jackling whispered to the maid, ‘When I go, slip out 
after me; I’ve got something for you.’ The man lifted the cur- 
tain over the glass. ‘ Look through,’ he said, ‘and see what’s the 
matter with her for yourself.’ : 
Jackling discovered the mistress flat on her back on the floor, 
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helplessly drunk. That was enough for the clerk—so far. He 
took leave of the man in possession, with the one joke which 
never wears out in the estimation of Englishmen ; the joke that 
foresees the drinker’s headache in the morning. In a minute or 
two more the girl showed herself, carrying an empty jug. She 
had been sent for the man’s beer, and she was expected back 
directly. Jackling, having first overwhelmed her by a present of 
five shillings, proposed another appointment in the evening. The 
maid promised to be at the place of meeting; and in memory of 
the five shillings she kept her word. 

‘ What wages do you get ?’ was the first question that astonished 
her. ‘ 

‘Three pounds a year, sir,’ the unfortunate creature replied. 

‘All paid ?’ 

‘Only one pound paid—and I say it’s a crying shame.’ 

‘Say what you like, my dear, so long as you listen to me. I 
want to know everything that your mistress says and does—first 
when she’s drunk, and then when she’s sober. Wait abit ; I haven’t 
done yet. If you tell me everything you’ can remember—mind, 
everything—I'll pay the rest of your wages.’ 

Madly excited by this golden prospect, the victim of domestic 
service answered inarticulately with a scream. Jackling’s right 
hand and left hand entered his pockets, and appeared again hold- 
ing two sovereigns separately between two fingers and thumbs. 
From that moment he was at liberty to empty the maid-of-all- 
work’s memory of every saying and doing that it contained. rah 

The sober moments of the mistress yielded little or nothing 
to investigation. The report of her drunken moments produced 
something worth hearing. There were two men whom it was her 
habit to revile bitterly in her cups. One of them was Mr. Evelin, 
whom she abused—sometimes for the small allowance that he 
made to her; sometimes for dying before she could prosecute him 
for bigamy. Her drunken remembrances of the other man were 
associated with two names. She called him ‘ Septimus,’ she 
called him ‘ Darts’; and she despised him occasionally for being a 
‘common sailor.’ It was clearly demonstrated that he was one man, 
and not two. Whether he was ‘Septimus,’ or whether he was 
‘ Darts,’ he had always committed the same atrocities. He had 
taken her money away from her; he had called her by an atrocious 
name; and he had knocked her down on more than one occasion. 
Provided with this information, Jackling dismissed the girl, and 
paid a visit to her mistress the next day. 

The miserable woman was exactly in the state of nervous 
prostration (after the excess of the previous evening) which offered 
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to the clerk his best chance of gaining his end. He presented 
himself as the representative of friends, bent on helping her, whose 
modest benevolence had positively forbidden him to mention their 
names. 

‘What sum of money must you pay,’ he asked, ‘to get rid of 
the man in possession ?’ 

Too completely bewildered to speak, her trembling hand 
offered to him a slip of paper on which the amount of the debt 
and the expenses was set forth: 510. 12s. 10d. 

With some difficulty the Jew preserved his gravity. ‘ Very 
well,’ he resumed. ‘I will make it up to sixty pounds (to set you 
going again) on two conditions.’ 

She suddenly recovered her power of speech. ‘Give me the 
money!’ she cried, with greedy impatience of delay. 

‘First condition,’ he continued, without noticing the interrup- 
tion: ‘you are not to suffer, either in purse or person, if you give 
us the information that we want.’ 

She interrupted him again. ‘ Tell me what it is, and be quick 
about it.’ 

‘Second condition,’ he went on as impenetrably as ever: ‘ you 
take me to the place where I can find the certificate of your 
marriage to Septimus Darts.’ 

Her eyes glared at him like the eyes of a wild animal. Furies, 
hysterics, faintings, denials, threats—Jackling endured them all by 
turns. It was enough for him that his desperate guess of the 
evening before had hit the mark on the morning after. When 
she had completely exhausted herself he returned to the experi- 
ment which he had already tried with the maid. Well aware of 
the advantage of exhibiting gold instead of notes, when the object 
is to tempt poverty, he produced the promised bribe in sovereigns, 
pouring them playfully backwards and forwards from one big hand 
to the other. 

The temptation was more diate the woman could resist. In 
another half-hour the two were travelling together to a town in 
one of the midland counties. 

The certificate was found in the church register, and duly 
copied. It also appeared that one of the witnesses to the marriage 
was still living. His name and address were duly noted in the 
clerk’s pocket-book. Subsequent inquiry at the office of the 
Customs Comptroller discovered the name of Septimus Darts on 
the captain’s official list of the crew of an outward bound merchant 
vessel, With this information, and with a photographic portrait 
to complete it, the man was discovered, alive and hearty, on the 
return of the ship to her port. 
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His wife’s explanation of her conduct included the customary 
excuse that she had every reason to believe her husband to be 
dead, and was followed by a bold assertion that she had married 
Mr. Evelin for love. In Moses Jackling’s opinion she lied when 
she said this, and lied again when she threatened to prosecute 
Mr. Evelin for bigamy. ‘Take my word for it,’ said this new re- 
presentative of the Unbelieving Jew, ‘she would have extorted 
money from him if he had lived.’ Delirium tremens left this 
question unsettled, and closed the cigar shop soon afterwards, 
under the authority of death. 

The good news, telegraphed to New Zealand, was followed by 
a letter containing details. 

At a later date a telegram arrived from Mrs. Evelin. She had . 
reached her destination, and had received the despatch which told 
her that she had been lawfully married. A letter (to be addressed 
to Lady Howel) was promised by the next mail. 

While the necessary term of delay was still unexpired, the 
newspapers received intelligence of a volcanic eruption in the 
northern island of the New Zealand group. Later: particulars, 
announcing a terrible destruction of life and property,.included 
the homestead in which Mrs. Evelin was living. The farm had 
been overwhelmed, and every member of the household had 
perished. 


























Part IV. 
THE NIGHT NURSE, 
VII. 


Endorsed as follows: ‘ Reply from Sir Richard, addressed to 
Farleigh and Halford.’ 








‘Your courteous letter has been forwarded to my house in the 
country. 

‘TI really regret that you should have thought it necessary to 
apologise for troubling me. Your past kindness to the unhappy 
Mrs. Evelin gives you a friendly claim on me which I gladly 
recognise—as you shall soon see. 

‘The extraordinary story,” as you very naturally call it, is 
nevertheless true. I am the only person, now at your disposal, 
who can speak as an eyewitness of the events. 

‘In the first place, I must tell you that the dreadful intelli- 
-gence received from New Zealand had an effect on Lord Howel 
Beaucourt which shocked his friends and inexpressibly distressed 
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his admirable wife. I can only describe him, at that time, as a 
man struck down in mind and body alike. 

‘Lady Howel was unremitting in her efforts to console him. 
He was thankful and gentle; it was true that no complaint could 
be made of him. it was equally true that no change for the better 
rewarded the devotion of his wife. 

‘The state of feeling which this implied embittered the dis- 
appointment which Lady Howel naturally felt. As some relief to 
her overburdened mind, she associated herself with the work of 
mercy carried on under the superintendence of the rector of the 
parish. I thought he was wrong in permitting a woman, at her 
advanced time of life, to run the risk encountered in visiting the 
sick and suffering poor at their own dwelling-places. Circum- 
stances, however, failed to justify my dread of the perilous in- 
fluences of infection and foul air. The one untoward event that 
happened seemed to be too trifling to afford any cause for anxiety. 
Lady Howel caught cold. 

‘Unhappily, she treated that apparently trivial accident with 
indifference. _Her husband and I vainly entreated her to remain 
at home. On one of her charitable visits she was overtaken by a 
heavy fall of rain ; and a shivering fit seized her on her return to the 
house. At her age the results were serious. A bronchial attack 
followed. Ina week more, the dearest and best of women had 
left us nothing to love but the memory of the dead. 

‘ Her last words were faintly whispered to me in her husband’s 
presence: “Take care of him,” the dying woman said, “ when I 
am gone.” 

‘No effort of mine to be worthy of that sacred trust was left 
untried. How.could I hope to succeed where she had failed? My 
house in London and my house in the country were both open to 
Beaucourt ; I entreated him to live with me, or (if he preferred it) 
to be my guest for a short time only, or (if he wished to be 
alone) to choose the place of abode which he liked best for his 
solitary retreat. With sincere expressions of gratitude his inflexible 
despair refused my proposals. 

‘In one of the ancient “Inns,” built centuries since for the legal 
societies of London, he secluded himself from friends and acquaint- 
ances alike. One by one, they were driven from his dreary 
chambers by a reception which admitted them with patient resig- 
nation, and held out little encouragement to return. After an 
interval of no great length I was the last of his friends who intruded 
on his solitude. 

‘Poor Lady Howel’s will (excepting some special legacies) had 
left her fortune to me in trust, on certain conditions with which 
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it is needless to trouble you. Beaucourt’s resolution not to touch 
a farthing of his dead wife’s money laid a heavy responsibility on 
my shoulders; the burden being ere long increased by forebodings 
which alarmed me on the subject of his health. 

‘ He devoted himself to the reading of old books, treating (as 
I was told) of that branch of useless knowledge generally described 
as “occult science.” These unwholesome studies so absorbed him, 
that he remained shut up in his badly ventilated chambers for 
weeks together, without once breathing the outer air even for a 
few minutes. Such defiance of the ordinary laws of nature as this 
could end but in one way: his health steadily declined, and 
feverish symptoms showed themselves. The doctor said plainly, 
‘*‘ There is no chance for him if he stays in this place.” 

‘Once more he refused to be removed to my London house. 
The development of the fever, he reminded me, might lead to 
consequences dangerous to me and to my household. He had heard 
of one of the great London hospitals, which reserved certain 
rooms for the occupation of persons capable of paying for the 
medical care bestowed on them. If he was to be removed at all, 
to that hospital he would go. Many advantages, and no objec- 
tions of importance, were presented by this course of proceed- 
ing. We conveyed him to the hospital without a moment’s loss 
of time. 

‘When I think of the dreadful illness that followed, and when 
I recall the days of unrelieved suspense passed at the bedside, I 
have not courage enough to dwell on this part of my story. Be- 
sides, you know already that Beaucourt recovered—or, as I might 
more correctly describe it, that he was snatched back to life when 
the grasp of death was on him. Of this happier period of his 
illness I have something to say which may surprise and interest 
you. 

‘On one of the earlier days of his convalescence my visit to 
him was paid later than usual. A matter of importance, neglected 
while he was in danger, had obliged me to leave town for a few 
days, after there was nothing to be feared. Returning, I had 
missed the train which would have brought me to London in better 
time. 

‘ My appearance evidently produced in Beaucourt a keen feeling 
of relief. He requested the day-nurse, waiting in the room, to 
leave us by ourselves. 

‘J was afraid you might not have come to me to-day,” he said. 
“‘ My last moments would have been embittered, my friend, by 
your absence.” 
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‘¢ Are you anticipating your death,” I asked, “ at the very time 
when the doctors answer for your life ?” 

‘“ The doctors have not seen her,” he said ; “I saw her last 
night.” 

‘Of whom are you speaking?” 

‘ “ Of my lost love, who perished in the outbreak of the volcano. 
Twice her spirit has appeared to me. I shall see her for the 
third time to-night ; I shall follow her to the better world.” 

‘Had the delirium of the worst time of the fever taken pos- 
session of him again? In unutterable dread of a relapse, I took 
his hand. The skin was cool. I laid my fingers on his pulse. It 
was beating calmly. 

‘« You think Iam wandering in my mind,” he broke out. “ Stay 
here to-night—I command you, stay !—and see her as I have seen 
her.” 

‘I quieted him by promising to do what he had asked of me. 
He had still one more condition to insist on. 

‘JT won’t be laughed at,” he said. ‘Promise that you will 
not repeat to any living creature what I have just told you.” 

‘My promise satisfied him. He wearily closed his eyes. In 
a few minutes more his poor weak body was in peaceful repose. 

‘The day-nurse returned, and remained with us later than 
usual. Twilight melted into darkness. The room was obscurely 
lit by a shaded lamp, placed behind a screen that kept the sun 
out of the sick man’s eyes in the daytime. 

‘ « Are we alone ? ” Beaucourt asked. 

a Yes.” 

‘ “¢ Watch the door.” 

¢ 66 Why | die 

‘“ You will see her on the threshold.” 

‘As he said those words the door slowly opened. In the dim 
light I could only discern at first the figure of a woman. She 
slowly advanced towards me. I saw the familiar face in shadow; 
the eyes were large and faintly luminous—the eyes of Mrs. 
Evelin. , 

‘The wild words spoken to me by Beaucourt, the stiliness and 
the obscurity in the room, had their effect, I suppose, on my ima- 
gination. You will think mea poor creature when I confess it. 
For the moment I did assuredly feel a thrill of superstitious terror. 

‘My delusion was dispelled by a change in her face. Its 
natural expression of surprise, when she saw me, set my mind free 
to feel the delight inspired by the discovery that she was a living 
woman. I should have spoken to her if she had not stopped’ me 
by a gesture. 
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‘ Beaucourt’s voice broke the silence. 

‘“ Ministering Spirit!” he said, “ free me from the life of earth. 
Take me with you to the life eternal.” 

‘She made no attempt to enlighten him. “ Wait,” she an- 
swered calmly—* wait and rest.” 

‘ Silently obeying her, he turned his head on the pillow; we 
saw his face no more. 

‘ I have related the circumstances exactly as they happened ; the 
ghost story which report has carried to your ears has no other 
foundation than this. 

‘Mrs. Evelin led the way to that farther end of the room in 
which the screen stood. Placing ourselves behind it, we could 
converse in whispers without being heard. Her first words told 
me that she had been warned by one of the hospital doctors to 
respect my friend’s delusion for the present. His mind partook 
in some degree of the weakness of his body, and he was not strong 
enough yet to bear the shock of discovering the truth. 

‘She had been saved almost by a miracle. 

‘Released from the ruins of the house destroyed by the eruption, 
she had been laid with the bodies of her relatives awaiting burial. 
Happily for her, an English traveller visiting the island was among 
the first men who volunteered to render help. He had been in 
practice as a medical man, and he saved her from being buried alive. 
Nearly a month passed before she was strong enough to bear removal 
to Wellington (the capital city), and to be received into the hospital. 

‘I asked why she had not telegraphed or written to me. 

‘« When I was strong enough to write,” she said, “ I was strong 
enough to bear the sea voyage to England. The expenses so 
nearly exhausted my small savings that I had no money to spare 
for the telegraph.” 

‘On her arrival in London, only a few days since, she had 
called on me at the time when I had left home on the business 
which I have already mentioned. She had not heard of Lady 
Howel’s death, and had written ignorantly to prepare that good 
friend for seeing her. The messenger sent with the letter had 
found the house in the occupation of strangers, and had been 
referred to the agent employed in letting it. She went herself 
to this person, and so heard that Lord Howel Beaucourt had lost 
his wife, and was reported to be dying in one of the London 
hospitals. 

‘Tf he had been in his usual state of health,” she said, “ it 
would have been indelicate on my part—I mean it would have 
seemed like taking a selfish advantage of the poor lady’s death 
—to have let him know that my life had been saved, in any other 
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way than by writing to him. But when I heard he was dying I 
forgot all customary considerations. His name was so well known 
in London that I easily discovered at what hospital he had been 
received. There I heard that the report was false, and that he 
was out of danger. I ought to have been satisfied with that— 
but oh, how could I be so near him and not long to see him ? 
The old doctor with whom I had been speaking discovered, I 
suppose, that I was in trouble about something. He was so kind 
and fatherly, and he seemed to take such interest in me, that 
I confessed everything to him. After he had made me promise 
to be careful, he told the night nurse to let me take her place for 
a little while, when the dim light in the room would not permit 
his patient to see me too plainly. He waited at the door when we 
tried the experiment. Neither he nor I foresaw that poor Lord 
Howel would put such a strange interpretation on my presence. 
The nurse doesn’t approve of my coming back—even for a little 
while only—and taking her place againto-night. She is right. I 
have had my little glimpse of happiness, and with that little I 
must be content.” 

‘What I said in answer to this, and what I did as time ad- 
vanced, it is surely needless to tell you. You have read the news- 
papers which announce their marriage and their departure for 


‘Italy. What else is there left for me to say ? 


‘There is, perhaps, a word more still wanting. 

‘ Obstinate Lord Howel persisted in refusing to take the fortune 
that was waiting for him. In this difficulty, the conditions under 
which I was acting permitted me to appeal to the bride. When 
she too said No, I was not to be trifled with. I showed her poor 
Lady Howel’s will. After reading the terms in which my dear 
old friend alluded to her she burst out crying. I interpreted 
those grateful tears as an expression of repentance for the ill- 
considered reply which I had just received. As yet, I have not 
been told that I was wrong.’ 
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BEING A THING WHICH HAPPENED AT MARLOW-ON-THE- 
THAMES IN THE AUTUMN OF 1886, 


Cuapter I. 
MY HEROINE. 


‘ Your son, your dear son, your Billy, sir—would you for the world have called 
him Judas? ’—Tristram Shandy. 


Her name was Kate. 

She was a delicious girl, and must, one fancies, have been a 
delicious baby that so, with unusual felicitousness, she should have 
been called. 

‘Unusual,’ I repeat. For, be easily satisfied as we may, it is 
no more true of every name, than it is of every prospect, that it 
pleases, and, to me, there is in all Shakespeare no assertion more 
open to discussion than that put into the lips of—I know not 
whom, in Love’s Lubour’s Lost, that ‘every godfather can give a 
name. That is, of course, taking the statement in its widest 
. sense. 

There is also a very large, if—on this subject—remarkably 
silent section of society to whom a rose, by any other name, would 
not smell as sweet. 

To return to my heroine, however. 

Did you ever know a Kate that was not delicious—that did 
not, in her every word and act and look (this is of course the lan- 
guage of passionate address), illustrate the incalculable value of 
being given a good name to start with, a thing the influence of 
which is every whit as beneficial as, according to a well-known 
proverb, the influence of the reverse is baneful—which fact was 
elaborately set forth more than a century ago by the father of 
Tristram Shandy (see the motto to this chapter), concerning whom 
I feel not the shadow of a doubt that, had he not shared with his 
illustrious son, the same Tristram, an absolute contempt for women, 
and, consequently, complete indifference as to names feminine, he 
would have admired the sweet and simple name of Kate, and ranked 
it ‘ pretty high’ with that of Billy, the name of his friend’s dear 
son, and one which, by the curious obliquity of opinion which 
reigns among men, he with many of his time—if few of ours 
-—admired ? 
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Now, after that long peroration, you will want to know what 
my heroine is like. To begin with—no beauty, but pretty—very 
pretty. Medium height, slight, with blue eyes, darkly fringed, 
an open forehead—not fringed !—and soft fine hair (duckety-mud 
colour, my favourite) coiled lightly on the top of her head. 

For the rest—all made to match. 

By that I mean that her figure belonged to her head, and her 
hands and feet to her figure, in more than the vulgar, literal sense 
of the word. And that isa thing so uncommon that, on the plea 
of its being her salient feature, and relying on your indulgence, I 
will just say a word about it. Honour to dear old Dame Nature, 
but her maldistribution, in the matter of hands and feet, is a thing 
which, to use a French idiom, jumps into the eyes. Else never 
had we of Britain come to be spoken of as having beautiful heads, 
the feet and hands corresponding to which were given to our 
neighbours over the water ; else, if I may descend from the gene- 
ral to the particular—nay, personal—else never had a friend of 
mine had the great annoyance, which he tells me he had the other 
day, of meeting with the figure that belonged to his head attached 
to that of a railway porter ; analogous cases being, I am assured, far 
from uncommon. After having said which, it is with greater satis- 
faction even than before that I point out that Kate Chumney (this 
was her patronymic; I am not responsible for it, and will not 


pretend I admire it) was all made to match. Nota dainty head | 


with a clumsy foot and figure, nor a dainty foot and figure with 
a clumsy head, but the whole girl dainty. 

And dressed in pink. 

It was an opinion of Mendelssohn’s that young women were 
charming in white, and that girls were charming in pink. It 
occurs in his letters, and I mention it here as recalled to my mind 
by Kate—who is charming in pink. 

In my own Utopia girls and women should dress alike in white, 
—and I am not sorry to have to chronicle the fact, that, by reason 
of the circumstance which supplied the heading to this story, Miss 
Kate Chumney, from the day following that of which I am now 
speaking, to the day of her departure from Marlow, did not again 
don her charming pink dress, but a far more charming white one. 
And, contenting myself at present with this dark allusion to the 
first incident which broke the monotony of her stay at the little 
town, I would ask of you, my reader, do you happen to know the 
latter? Sights it assuredly has none, beyond a little red house, 
one of many little red- houses, in which, in times gone by, there 
lived a Mr. Shelley, there visited by my Lord Byron. The house 
is overgrown by Virginia creeper, a bit of which, be sure, Kate 
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Chumney has pressed. And at this point I remember that I have 
as yet not mentioned that maiden’s brother Jack, with whom she 
is staying at ah! I forget the name of the inn, but you must 
know it, if you know Marlow. It is close to the landing-place, 
with a garden sloping to the river. ‘ Fair Look-out,’ they would 
call it in France or Germany, and a fair look-out it has. Let 
folks from beyond the Channel say what they will, a goodly land 
is this same of ours, and not alogether unlovely, even if its pretty 
things for a great part of the year are indeed muffled up and 
covered with grey, like the furniture in my lord’s town-house while 
he is in the country. 

To London-bred Kate the views around are lovely, and Father 
Thames going past a king of rivers. Her happiness until the day 
here under consideration had been complete, but on this unhappy 
afternoon there happened that thing which indeed I should not 
have alluded to so mysteriously, but that even in our rich language 
(and this is not ‘ rote sarcasticul,’) there is not one word, nay, nor 
one short series of words, which would convey a truthful idea of its 
nature. Hence, no doubt, the negative expression in which Miss 
Chumney’s feelings concerning it vented themselves when, having 
come to the end of the story (she was telling it to her brother), she 
exclaimed, sinking back on her seat— 

* Now you know all, Jack. Ghastly doesn’t describe it.’ 


Cuapter II. 


TEARS. 


From the somewhat startling conclusion to last chapter and 
the mournful heading to this the reader may have concluded that 
Miss Chumney will now appear with her face covered with her 
hands, and rocking to and fro. 

If so, he is mistaken, but the mistake is not unnatural. These 
are times, we are told, of convulsion—of convulsionist preachers, 
of convulsionist politicians, of convulsionist painters, poets, and 
pianists, of convulsionist novelists. Then why indeed should we 
not have a convulsionist public ? 

No doubt we have one, and no doubt the reader often enough 
goes beyond the writer. 

Miss Kate Chumney did not cover her face with her hands nor 
demean herself in any way tragically. She sat bolt upright on the 
sofa, after the exclamation recorded—with her forehead contracted 
and. the corners of her mouth drawn down—scowling, and by no 
means-prettified by the act. The reason of her indignation was 
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this: that opposite to her sat the young man Jack, laughing with 
all his might—a laugh which, though suggesting by no means a 
peal of bells, flowed forth such a stream of merry sound that how 
Kate Chumney listening to it could keep her countenance—brows 
contracted, lips downdrawn—ask not of me. 

And she does not. 

Her face relaxes; first a smile and then a laugh; then peals 
of laughter—from her, from him, from both together. Then— 
_explain this to me who can—a sudden complete cessation of mirth 
on the part of Jack, accompanied by the most marked elongation 
of face; and he says ponderously— 

‘Oh, I say, Kate, though—hang it—it’s no laughing matter. 
What was the man like?’ 

Kate tries in vain to sober herself. 

‘I tell you I never saw his face.’ 

And she laughs anew. 

‘I haven’t common patience with you, Kate.’ 

The growing solemnity of Jack, and his intolerance of his sister’s 
mirth, the direct result of his own—only just overcome—is a 
phenomenon worth studying. He walks up and down the 
room. 

‘When you have somewhat controlled yourself, you will per- 
haps let me know what part of the man you did see,’ he says at 
last with a fine tutorial inflection. 

‘Only his—his hair-parting, Jack’ (with little intervening 
gusts of laughter; then, her face not stiffening into parchment-like 
seriousness after the manner of bis, but undergoing a change all 
the same). ‘You need not be so horrid. As if I did not tell you 
all about it!’ 

Jack’s face only grows more glum. 

‘I don’t believe any girl ever did the things that you do, 
Kate.’ 

‘Oh, Jack!’ 

Now, if he had only had eyes in his head he might have 
known what would come of that. 

‘It’s no good crying about it.’ He spoke from the window, 
with face averted, and feeling a brute, one hopes; but, hardening 
himself, ‘It’s the kind of thing, of all others, which, when one 
comes to think of it, any fellow would hate his sister todo. If 
the man’s a cad, he’ll believe to the bitter end that you did it on 
purpose ; and, whatever he is, it’s a thing he’ll chuckle over to his 
dying day.’ [There really was a fine vivisectionist lost in this 
young man Jack, if vivisection be practicable with averted face, 
for he did not once dare look round at his victim.] ‘We must 
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only patch it up as best we can, and I hope you'll keep your dis- 
tance from the creature henceforth, and not let it lead to—to—-—’ 

‘To a marriage, perhaps.’ Kate completes the sentence, 
starting up with flaming eyes. ‘You are like all brothers, Jack. 
You don’t care a pin what a sister feels. Till you remembered 
that I was your sister you thought the whole thing a huge joke, 
and now you dare speak to me like that. I look at- the man, 
indeed, or let him look at me! I would not—no, not if he were to 
go down on his knees and you too; so there!’ 

Such a stream of eloquence! The wonder is that the well- 
meaning young man Jack is not altogether annihilated. A little 
taken aback he is, but is too stubborn to change his tone. 

‘You say he alone was in the dining-room, and at our seat.’ 

‘Yes’ (sullenly). 

‘ Well, don’t mind what I said. I suppose I’m a beast. All 
brothers are, I dare say. I'll hunt up the being, and if he’s a 
gentleman he’ll leave the place; but he may stay on, and we must, 
as it happens.’ 

No answer from Kate. She does not even turn her head, and 
when Mr. Chumney has left the room she still stands gazing into 
space, with only this difference, that the angry dry eyes grow moist, 
again, and she mentally says to herself— 

‘So disgusting to be young. I'd rather be thought anything 
than bold. And to think I could have built up a romance on the 
thing, like a horrid girl in a book. Eugh!’ 


Carter . III. 


MR. JONES. 


*Snow me to his room directly. Hillo, Jones! It really is 
you. You're the welcomest man to Marlow that could be.’ 

‘I believe I am. Don’t be too demonstrative. I’ve already 
been honoured by a rapturous embrace from the sweet-est’ (spin- 
ning out the word) ‘little girl in the world.’ 

‘You? How?’ (Mr. Chumney evidently desires to hear a 
second account of the matter. His expression is one of complete 
ignorance and curiosity.) 

‘Simply thus, old boy. While in solitary splendour I was 
taking a cup of the non-ebriating in the dining-room of this esta- 
blishment, lo and behold the door was opened, and in there tip- 
toed the prettiest little thing in pink you can imagine. I saw her 
plainly ina mirror. Howshe did not see me I still cannot fathom, 
but she was only thinking of her steps. Well, up behind me she 
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comes, lays her two hands across my eyes, and whispers, “ Drink, 
pretty creature, drink.” ’ 

‘ And then ?’ 

‘Hang it, man. Can’t you rest content with that? Must I 
tell you that she then, started by I know not what, took flight, 
and I from Elysium was brought back to earth? Who she is, what 
she is, and where she is I cannot say; but be she who, be she what, 
be she where she may—oh! Chumney, Chumney, oh! if she might 
be Mrs. J.’ 

‘What a complete ass you are, Jones!’ . 

A deep salaam from the being addressed was followed by a look 
expressing rather evident surprise. 

‘ You were never given to blandishments, my dear boy ; but— 
I should like to know what the deuce bewitches you just now to 
look and be so con-found-ed-ly disagreeable.’ (I am not respon- 
sible, I would say in parenthesis, for the somewhat highly oxy- 
genated language used by this young man, though—that I perhaps 
may also say in parenthesis—I consider that he was under strong 
provocation from the other young man.) ‘Is the interesting 
young thing,’ he continues, ‘in any way connected with you? 
Your sister! Bless me!’ starting to his feet. ‘A thousand 
pardons, Chumney. Who'd have thought it? For Heaven’s sake, 
forget my idiotic talk, and make me for ever grateful by intro- 
ducing us. You won't? Why not?’ 

‘Simply because she wouldn’t look at you.’ 

‘Oh, come! She'll get over that.’ 

Mr. Jones’s opinion of himself is evidently not small, and there 
is no reason why it should be. He is a handsome young fellow, 
with brains and heart. Nothing but a mistaken notion as to the 
merits of humility could have induced him to admit, what he did 
not honestly believe, that the little person in pink would persist 
in dislike of him, because of the somewhat curious and, to her, 
unpleasant circumstances attending their first meeting. . 

‘She'll get over that,’ he added confidently. “We'll just laugh: 
the matter off, and be as jolly as boys and girl can be. Well, 
what’s up now?’ 

‘The fact is 

Tom Chumney did not seem able to continue this sentence. 

‘Go ahead,’ Mr. Jones remarked resignedly, but with a grow- 
ing flush that augured no good. What in the world’s name had 
come over his friend Chumney ? 

‘The fact is—I was in no end of a bait when she told me about 
it, and said—well, you know the style of thing—that it was most 
compromising, and I hoped she’d keep her distance from the man, 
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whoever he turned out to be. Sort of thing one says to girls, must 
say, you know’ (tapping of the toe on the part of Mr. Jones), ‘and 
she went off into tears and heroics, and declared she wouldn’t look 
at him; and if you think she won’t stick to her word now, you're 
mistaken.’ 

A stamp, unmistakable, from Mr. Jones. 

‘ Have you done?’ he then says. ‘You have. Well, just let 
me tell you what I think of yow in this matter ; or no, I will not, 
for, after all, it might not mend affairs. Jack Chumney, I am as 
out of patience with you as I ever was with mortal man, but I’ll 
ask a favour of you instead of fuming, and if you grant it, I’m 
your friend, and if you don’t, I’ll be’ (the expression here used it 
seems unnecessary to give) ‘if I ever look at you again. Does the 
child know who the being was that she touched?’ ‘No,’ ‘Then Ill 
thank you not to tell her. Just announce to her that said person- 
age accepted your explanation, and desired you not to divulge his 
name. Next, allow me to send you this evening a card from 
London, whither I intend betaking myself, to reach you to-morrow, 
and to announce my intention of turning up here. In that way you 
will infinitely oblige me, for, hang it, old chum, I’ve no fancy for 
quitting this place because you happen to have made a bugbear of 
me to your sister.’ 

‘And you want to know my sister ?’ 

‘Well, perbaps I do, laughing frankly. ‘She seemed to me a 
jolly little girl.’ 

With that, and a few words more, they parted. 


Cuapter IV. 


BACK IN LONDON. 


He had said they would laugh it off and be as jolly as boys 
and girl could be, meaning himself, Jack Chumney, and his sister. 

I am speaking of Frank Jones. 

Now, in point of fact, neither he nor Jack was precisely a ‘boy’ 
any longer, more especially the former. Would a boy, think you, 
having made the experience which he had made, on the departure 
of the brother of the girl, have sat down to think the matter over, 
then fall to smiling and, positively, shut his eyes, just in fancy 
once more to feel the pressure on them of small strange hands ? 

No. Folks call that his fine vein of prose. The boy is 
superior to that. 

Neither would any boy have seen peering at him some half- 
hour later, as did Frank Jones, from behind every bush between 
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Great Marlow and great London (notice, I pray of you, the small 
g), @small person dressed in pink, with dark-blue eyes, and, brushed 
back from an open young brow, soft brown hair; for you do not 
imagine, I hope, that he called it ‘ duckety-mud.’ 

No, no. The boy, with his fine vein of prose, has a soul above 
that. 


‘Paddington! Not Paddington, surely !’ 

This, if you please, looking out of the train on a platform as 
familiar to him as is to you—well, it is patently impossible for me 
to say what platform is to you most familiar. 

I suppose there come to most of us times when ocular demon- 
stration counts for naught; when we, you and I and our friends, 
all of us specimens of that animal alone in creation gifted with 
reason, face to face with some everyday fact say ‘ very wisely,’ after 
the mauner of Touchstone, things absolutely ridiculous. Have 
you never held from you dramatically an envelope addressed in 
Brown’s well-known hand, and exclaimed, against the evidence of 
your own eyes, ‘ Not from Brown, not possibly from Brown’? Have 
you never on meeting your neighbour Smith, unmistakable Smith, 
said, ‘ Not Smith! this cannot be Smith’? 

Of course you have. Which being so, I will ask of you not to 
smile at my hero, Frank, who, gazing out on to Paddington plat- 
form, said, as already mentioned, ‘ Not Paddington, surely!’ and, 
more than that, his eyes meeting those of an urbane old gentleman 
not altogether unlike himself, if just now more unlike him than 
usual, and that, alas! chiefly on account of the said benignity of 
expression, added— 

‘ That cannot be the pater.’ This last word so slowly, and with 
an inflection so little expressive of delight, that it was indeed 
curious to see the sprightliness with which next minute, on the 
old gentleman’s walking up to his compartment, he leaped from 
the train and returned his cordial shake of the hand, the next 
thing one hears being a most plausible impromptu account of 
papers left lying in a drawer, where no one could have laid hands 
on them but himself, and with which he meant to return to Marlow 
next day, for—who do you think should be staying at Marlow but 
Chumney, and—oh, no (Mr. Jones, senior, had put a question)! 
All of them go down to Marlow? He shouldn’t advise that. 
Didn’t think mother would fancy the place, and the youngsters 
were never happy but at the sea-shore. 

In short, it was a perfect flood of talk all the way from Pad- 
dington home; but later on in the evening—collapse, evidently 
bored. Early to bed—a letter to write. Early up next morning, 
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and early away. Father and mother amd one of the sea-loving 
youngsters—Miss Minnie, silly fourteen—sit in consultation. 

‘Wonder what is up with the boy?’ (speaker, papa, testily). 
‘Can’t make out his being in such a confounded hurry to get off. 
He declared he hated the notion of the river only a week ago.’ 

‘Yes, it’s very odd’ (speaker, mamma, pensively), ‘ He seems 
preoccupied. I don’t like his looks.’ 

‘Oh! he’s parted his hair at the side. I like it so much’ 
(speaker, Miss Minnie). 

Well, truly, hopeless fourteen! Her father is out of temper, 
her mother is anxious; and what has this sapient young person to 
contribute to the discourse but the above remark ? 

Now perhaps, by this time, you have decided that Mr. Frank 
Jones is in love. If you have, it is no more than he has himself 
decided. And—no laughing at the expense of my hero! Though 
you, philosopher, shake your head and declare that nowhere and 
nowhen (to speak with Carlyle) was there ever so foolish a human 
being, I do assure you that everywhere and everywhen, since the 
world’s creation, such human beings have lived ; and, granted that 
you, yourself, sir, be not over seven-and-sixty, and you, madam, 
not over seven-and-fifty, I will dare affirm that a notion somewhat 
similar to this notion of Frank Jones’s may yet occur to you— 
somewhere—somewhen. 


CHAPTER V. 


BROTHER AND SISTER, 


Waite Mr. Jones was walking out of Paddington with his 
father, Kate Chumney and her brother were enjoying the evening 
air in the garden of Fair Look-out and dividing their attention 
between the pleasure-parties rowing past and the tourists on land. 
A pretty sight enough. Especially pretty is that presented by the 
river. White flannel, how becoming !—the young fellows rowing 
look capital. Capital, too, look the girls in their boating cos- 
tume of blue serge. A party lands, a trio of girls; very young. 
They look about them too much as they scramble out of the boat, 
join hands, make little runs, topple and balance (you know the 
style), all the time giggling. Why, the sweetest thing in the 
world might be a girl of fourteen. Will nobody tell her so, and 
whisper to her—not to giggle ? 

Look at the trio in question. Where are their eyes? They 
have all but upset that old lady with foolish golden hair. 
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Ah, the times! ah, the manners! 
Pray you, don’t ‘moral,’ dear story-teller. Reader, I will 
not. . 
What is Kate talking about? ‘There now 7s a pretty face, 
Jack,’ she says ; the emphasis making it plain that some disagree- 
ment had existed as to a former face ; and the qualified ‘ h’m!’ from 
Jack making it evident that the admiration of the present one is 
not shared by him. 

‘Too much of it for me.’ 

An exclamation from Kate; then— 

‘I might have known it. Always your girls with pin-point 
faces; just eyes, and nose, and mouth; no forehead, nochin. I 
must say I like a face with two ideas in it.’ 

‘ All intellect, in fact. That is why, I suppose, you admire 
the Professor ?’ 

(Now Kate does not admire the Professor.) Momentary col- 
lapse; then— 

* Quite a different thing, Jack. Nobody likes clever heads 
more than I; but one wants a man to have height, a figure.’ 

‘And the head is a secondary matter. Well, well, every 
woman to her taste, and every man to his,’ 

‘Don’t call it taste in the man, please. Men have no taste— 
I come more and more to that opinion. That girl, had any one 
eyes in his head, he would see is a poem. I could live on looking 
at her’ (folding her hands). ‘Is that the dinner-bell, Jack?’ 

‘Yes. Kate, you are peerless.’ 

A quick, questioning glance. He seems to be laughing at her. 

‘Pray don’t be so supercilious. Did I tell you Mrs. Debenham 
is staying here ?’ 

‘No; what is she like ?’ 

‘Why, I thought I told you about her—a dear bright, clever 
little woman, rather tall and stout.’ 

*I believe you do it on purpose, Kate. No man in the world 
could keep serious.’ 

‘Why, what have I said—really, Jack? Oh, I see’ (a light 
flashing on her)—* because I just said “little.” Well, it doesn’t 
take much to amuse you, certainly. The “little” was merely 
thrown in, as any one might have seen, to show that she was nice, 
and youngish, and didn’t give herself airs.’ 

‘ Je comprends.’ 

‘Don’t speak French, Jack. You pronounce it so vilely ; and 
I understand English pretty well.’ 

This, looking up at him, with much artlessness of expression. 
He smiles. ; 
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‘Don’t—you crush me, Kate.’ 

Then there is silence for a minute; after which— 

‘How old—I mean how “youngish”—is your delightful friend ?’ 

‘H’m! not very young in years. Twenty years older than I’ 
(great elongation of face on the part of Jack), ‘but not a bit 
really old for all that’ (speaker still Kate). ‘Some people 
always keep young, you know; though it’s uncommon.’ 

‘Very uncommon,’ in measured accents from Jack. 

‘ Well, well’ (quickly), ‘ uncommon things, in my opinion, are 
not at all so uncommon as people make out; and some uncommon 
things are common enough. Dear me!’ (with a slight elevation 
of eyebrow). ‘Is that remark so extremely comical ?’ 

‘It’s an epigram, Kate. Go on. 


When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever!’ 


‘Your Shakespeare is as bad as your French, Jack. There’s 
a kind of forced tone you get up for both. ‘Shakespeare, or 
French,” I say to myself, and sometimes I really can’t quite make 
out which you are talking. Here’s my delicious woman. Mrs. 
Debenham, this is my brother Jack. He has never been in France, 
but speaks French like a native, so you will have lots of interests 
in common. Pray Jack’ (this young man is accomplishing that 
marvellous feat taught by advanced culture, by which the human 
subject alternately beams in one direction and glares in the other), 
‘ don’t—yow'll crush me.’ 

The second bell rings for dinner; and a moment later all are 
seated at the table. 


Miss Chumney, says the reader, was not in love. 

She was not. 

Neither, considering the unfortunate incident that had hap- 
pened in the early afternoon, were her spirits very low. But so 
far, bear in mind, you have only seen her with her brother. At 
the table she is statuesquely silent. Which of them could it be? 
He had his hair divided down the centre? Had he told his chums ? 
They all ‘ chummed’ here. Decidedly her vis-a-vis had a twinkle 
in his eye, and—hair parted in the centre. Might he pass her 
anything ? 

* No, thank you.’ 

She flattered herself that tone was icy. (It was no flattery.) 

How foolish that glacial manner! (soliloquist Jack, who 
looked up and grimaced, to which act madam responded by a 
withering stare of blank non-comprehension). Kate such a favourite 
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too! it would set every one talking. What creatures girls for 
extremes | 


He must have a talk with her about it. Est modus in rebus. 


Cuarter VI. 
THE END. 


‘Mr. Jones, Kate.’ 

A bow—that bow from the neck which no foreigner ever could 
learn, accompanied by his best smile, from Mr. Jones. Then with 
effusion— 

‘And old friend of your brother’s, as I hope you know, Miss 
Chumney.’ 

Oh yes; she had heard of him. 

Cold enough that tone; and the little hand held out was cold 
too, and she looked away from him into mid air. This the ‘jolly 
little girl’ of whom he had spoken! Depressing rather. 

Had John told her? 

‘ John!’ (this his first word, in the tone of indignant inquiry, 
on finding himself alone with that young man), ‘ did you——’ 

‘My dear fellow, I did nothing. It’s a style which she has 
adopted towards every one. I never should have dreamt it possible. 
You see, she fancies the man still here, and it seems to damp her 
spirits when among the visitors. She'll get over it, I suppose ; 
and may take to you—as a newcomer.’ 

Mr. Jones did not even smile. Could any one have imagined 
the little girl would take the thing so to heart ?— Or could any one 
have imagined the little girl would so favour him—as a newcomer 
—as to make him, ere that month was over, the happiest man on 
the banks of Father Thames ? 

And then by her was he told that dreadful story; and, alas, 
alas! listened with that surprised interest, the assumption of 
which courtesy requires in the case of your elderly friends when 
they tell—not for the first time—their favourite stories, but the 
assumption of which in a case like this no law commands. 

‘And who was the man, dear?’ he asks with consummate 
perfidy. 

‘Why, that I can’t think, Frank. You see I only saw his 
head, and men’s heads are so much alike.’ 

‘So they are, and—women’s so different.’ 

To say how the pause here denoted by a dash was filled up 
would be insulting the reader’s imagination. 

‘Do you think he was young, my treasure ?’ 
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- °‘*Well, I almost think he was’ (reflectively). Then, looking 
up, ‘ Just Jack’s way of sitting, you know—rather sprawly.’ 

‘H’m!’ (Frank draws a little back to hide the play of 
feature. ) 

Silence fora moment. She is first to speak again. ‘ Some- 
how I can’t help feeling interested in him. I should like to know 
who he was, without his knowing I knew, and without Jack’s 
knowing, and——’ 

‘Without my knowing, perhaps.’ 

* Yes’ (still looking up). 

He laughs. 

‘ You are really a most astonishing person. I shall take good 
care that you don’t, then. Upon my word, I believe you capable 
of falling out of love with me to fall in love with him.’ 

‘Well, I’m not!’ (promptly). ‘In the first place, it would be a 
platitude. Dozens of girls have done that kind of thing, and I 
don’t like it. Ask Tom my opinion on that subject. Secondly, I 
could never love any man with his hair parted down the middle. 
Thirdly—no, now you’re laughing. The thirdly would have pleased 
you most, and now I won't tell it you.’ 

‘My Kate !-—a bargain!—tell me that thirdly, and I'll tell 
you who the being was whose eyes you shut; for, excepting Jack 
and myself—and himself—there is not a soul here knows.’ 

‘Is there not? Well, the reason “ thirdly ””"—oh, Frank, need 
I tell you?’ 

‘No, my darling, you need not. And the being so honoured 
was—Kate, Kate, can you not guess? ’ 

And she is gathered to strong arms which hold her tight; and 
not a word further is said. And all this happens in a boat upon 
the river Thames between Bourne End and Marlow, where the 
river, if not loveliest, is yet very lovely, with there meadows and 
‘here woods ; and, bending over the boat wherein sit these two, a 
willow, and round and about said willow, where the bank slopes 
upward, more trees, and shrubs, and flowers: the poppy in its loud 
red frock and wild hemlock, in dress of white embroidery, and 
yellow St. John’s-wort ; and another yellow flower, something like 
the hemlock (pretty in texture when you look into it, like delicate 
lady’s work), and a sweet white thing with mealy bud; and pink 
wild peppermint, and dainty convolvulus—pale blue and white— 
and the whole tribe of mallows, and blue wild chicory (or, as Kate 
will have it, ‘electric blue’), and simple meadowsweet, and 
white-frilled daisies and plain-looking brown and red things 
growing side by side—not a pretty set-off to each other—and 
dowdy wild scabens, and fine-lady harebell, and the whole plebeian 
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family of vetches, and wild geranium, with pink flower and crim- 
son leaf, and well-meaning clover, and spruce snapdragon, and 
dressy basket-thistle, and vulgar dandelion—purveyor-in-chief 
of powder puffs to her Majesty Queen Mab (as we were taught as 
children)—and grasses plain and grasses fluffy, ribbons and 
feathers, they told us, for myriads of fairies, and old tree stumps 
and new tree shoots, and leaves of every shade of green and brown, 
and—ah, but ’twould take a day to describe it all, and I have as 
yet not mentioned our old friend, Jack Chumney, who stalks 
straight through it, giving, one hopes, some thoughts to its beauty, 
while mournfully whistling the only air he knows, the one of that 
dismal song, which bids us—us of England, of all people in the 


world !— Wait till the Clouds Roll by. 


ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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At the ‘Pothick.’ 


Where is the maiden of mortal strain 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain ? 
She must be lovely, and constant, and kind, 
Holy and pure, and humble of mind, 
Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood, 
Courteous, and generous, and noble of blood— 
Lovely as the sun’s first ray, 
When it breaks the clouds of an April day. 
The Bridal of Friermain 


For an hour or more Gilbert Eliot had flung his line over the 
broad bosom of the Lythe without being rewarded by the capture 
of one trout. He had changed his position—he had first tried a 
‘March brown,’ and then a ‘bonnie red hackle,’ and after that a 
‘Greenwell’s Glory ’—in fact, he had done everything a fisherman 
could do, yet all had been done in vain. He was an excellent 
fisherman, Lythe was full of fish, but nothing that he could do 
would avail to bring them out. Was he, perhaps, thinking of 
something else? Yet he had come all the way from Thames side 
to Lythedale to fish that river. So he said to himself when vexed 
at his ill luck, but in his heart he knew that he had fled from 
home because his mother, who had long been urging him to 
marry, had at last resolved to take active measures to make this 
bachelor owner of broad acres and goodly houses take to himself 
a wife. Gilbert Eliot was the only male representative of a certain 
southern branch of the Eliots, and if he were to die now all the 
old family property would pass away into strange and most ob- 
jectionable hands. This weighed on his mother’s mind, and 
having found it impossible to prevail on her son to go forth 
a-wooing, she had invited three very pretty girls to come and pay 
a month’s visit at River Court, for thus was his home in the 
country called. Why had Gilbert Eliot fled? He had no in- 
curable dislike of pretty girls, no invincible repugnance to 
matrimony, but he hated being driven, especially in the direction 
of any of the three young ladies now at River Court, for he did 
not think that they could be very womanly, or they would never 
have consented to leave London during the season to pay a long 
visit in the country, the object of which could scarcely be alto- 
gether a secret to them. He knew them all as people know each 
other who only meet in London drawing-rooms. He had paid a 
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little attention to each of them—that indeed was why his mother 

had invited them—but he did not want to pay more, and still less 
to try to convert a lukewarm liking into a strong affection under 
the broad glare of his mother’s watchful scrutiny. So when the 
day of their arrival drew near, he at once hurried off to the North 
for some fishing—it was an old engagement that he should go, he 
told his mother, but she had some difficulty in believing him. 
However, here he was, living in the best inn in Lythedale, and 
sitting on the bank of one of the prettiest streams in the kingdom 
—perhaps not catching fish, but keenly enjoying the thought that 
he had given his mother and the fateful three the slip. | 

‘No, when I marry,’ he said to himself, ‘it shall be some one 
very different from any of those girls! If I am ever to be really 
in love with a girl she must be beautiful, of course ; but I care 
still more about her being exquisitely high-minded and maidenly. 
She must be delicately sensitive on all points, great and small. I 
think I’d like a country girl best, and then she will know the 
delights of country life and not always want to be in London. I 
should hate a woman who was not well educated, and I'd like her 
to have no relations—it would be a dreadful thing to have to live 
on friendly terms with a whole lot of people who might be odious. 
I do not think that even my love for my beautiful wife would ever 
make me able to tolerate vulgar relations. No—she shall have 
none at all!’ And then he lashed the stream once more, and 
again and again he flung his unavailing fly. 

‘I think you must have got a wrong bug on your pole!’ said 
a very sweet voice just behind him. 

He turned in an instant, and saw a tall and remarkably hand- 
some girl standing about a yard from him, holding a child of six 
or seven by the hand, and apparently watching all his failures with 
the greatest interest. He was for a moment too much startled by 
the suddenness of her appearance and the strange mode in which 
she addressed him to be able to reply, but he soon recovered him- 
self, and said :— 

‘No, it’s a * Greenwell’s Glory,” ; that ought to be right.’ 

‘Still you seem to have been worrying around without catch- 
ing anything much longer than can be agreeable. If I were you I 
should think I was having a real mean time!’ 

He did not know which to wonder at most, her beauty or her 
strangely inelegant speeches; nor could he decide whether her 
face or her figure was the most perfect. It was by no means re- 
markable for slimness; she was thoroughly well grown, and stood 
with easy grace, apparently completely untrammelled by her 
clothing, which nevertheless seemed to fit her like a glove. A 
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delicately fair skin, which showed the warm blood flushing beneath 
it; dewy blue eyes full of fun and yet strangely thoughtful; hair 
with a strong tinge of ruddy bronze about it, crisp, curly, and 
luxuriant ; lips that seemed almost laughing at the comic effect 
her own words must have on this product of England’s highest 
civilisation ; teeth regular and pearly—he took in all her graces 
and charmsat a glance. Alas! and yet alas! why was not the gift 
of refined speech hers too ? 

‘You say you have not caught anything because you were 
thinking of something else, and I guess that’s about what it is ; 
but isn’t it like giving yourself away to come out here to fish and 
never take any notice of what you are doing ?’ 

He looked at her in absolute amazement. It was just as if a 
beautiful white lily which was being placed high on some holy 
altar were to begin to use reprehensible language. However, he 
felt that he might as well make the best of this odd little adventure, 
and said, ‘I'll try to do better.’ 

‘Perhaps my coming will bring you better luck ; I am reckoned 
rather a lucky girl. Fling your line in again, for I really would 
like to see you catch something before I go.’ 

So saying she sat down on the grass near him without a word 
of invitation, evidently prepared to wait until she saw him land a 
fish. This was most embarrassing to a man who had been fishing 
for hours with so little success, and surely there was something 
ludicrous in the idea of his having travelled so many hundreds of 
miles to escape three of the prettiest girls in London only to find 
himself téte-d-téte with this girl. Téte-d-téte, this reminded him 
—the little boy who was with her a minute or two before was 
gone. - 

‘ Where is the child ?’ he inquired. 

‘He has run into that copse—I guess he thinks he’ll find some 
blackberries, but they can’t be ripe, and I don’t want to go near 
the bushes, for they’d tear my dress.’ 

Her dress was a spotlessly pure white cambric, delicate of 
texture and thoroughly well made. 

‘That would be a great pity,’ said he; ‘it’s so pretty, and it 
fits so well.’ 

‘It’s my own making,’ she replied, ‘ but it’s not bad for fit.’ 

At that moment he jerked a large trout out of the water, and 
so little was he expecting such a prize that he flung it, wet and 
wriggling, on his new acquaintance’s lap. 

‘Oh, my poor dress!’ said she, laughing. 

‘Oh, Iam sorry! I do beg your pardon.’ 

‘Never mind; I’ll soon iron myself another.’ 
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‘You ironed that!’ he exclaimed, in the greatest bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Why not? -When one is poor one has to do things of that 
kind. I don’t mind it. I always have a book open near me when 
I do such work as that, and learn something I like by heart.’ 

* What do you like ?’ 

‘The same sort of things most people like, no doubt. I don’t 
expect that there is anything very special in my tastes. I learn 
bits of Shelley and Keats.’ 

Here Eliot canght another trout. 

‘I do believe you are going to have a good time at last. I 
shall have to go in a minute; that boy will get tired of running 
around alone,’ 

‘Are you staying in Lythedale ?’ 

‘I am living there. It’s my home.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! I thought—I almost fancied ’ began Eliot. 

‘Now, you surely are not going to say that you guessed I was 
an American. How could you find that out ?’ 

‘You used some words F 

‘No, did I? But it is very clever of you to find out from a 
little thing like that—I thought I was quite English by this time. 
Did you like to hear me use them?’ And then, before he could 
think how best to parry this, she burst out laughing and said, 
‘I asked you that because you answered me in a voice which 
showed you hated them! You looked as I should have looked if 
you had been putting worms on the end of your pole instead of 
bugs. I'd hate to see that—bug-fishing is much the best. Well, 
I won’t deny that I am an American, for, you see, I am proud of it ; 
but I am of English race, and when my father died I came back 
to my aunt, and now I am living there—look, you can just see the 
tower,’ and she pointed to a large building in the distance half 
hidden by some trees. 

_ ©The Hydropathic Establishment. You and your aunt are 
staying there?’ 

‘We are living there. Aunt keeps it—I mean she is the 
manager of it.’ 

‘ And that little boy is your brother ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said she, turning to watch him playing about 
the bank, ‘he is not. He belongs to a lady who is staying there, 
and she is very ill to-day, so I brought him here that he might not 
tease her. There’s a bite!’ 

There was a trout too, and while he was taking it off the hook 
he heard her singing a little French song with a very correct 
accent and a low sweet voice. He was much longer in taking his 
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fish off than he need have been, he thought her voice so charming, 
She looked the very incarnation of sweetness, youth, and beauty. 
The song seemed to trickle forth almost unconsciously ; her eyes 
were bent on the golden-brown river. What a face! what a lovely 
girl! and yet the moment she spoke she would probably say some- 
thing which would take his breath away. While he was thus gazing 
at her he suddenly saw the expression in her eyes change into alarm 
and terror, and in an instant she was on her feet. ‘Can you swim ?’ 
she asked in great anxiety. 

He thought she must have lost her senses, but he answered her 
as quickly as he could, ‘ No, I am sorry to say I cannot.’ 

She did not wait for more, but ran with frantic haste down the 
steep bank which lay to the right, and then plunged into what 
he knew to be the deepest pool in the river. He felt still more 
certain that she was mad, but soon he became aware that this was 
no attempt to drown herself, for she swam out into the stream. 
Suddenly he saw what looked more like a child’s head than any- 
thing else bob helplessly about for an instant and then disap- 
pear. The unlucky child, whose existence he had completely 
forgotten, had fallen into the river, and he, arrogant lord of creation 
that he was, had been obliged to leave the saving him to that girl! 
He followed her as well as he could, marvelling how she could have 
got over such rough and broken ground so quickly. Miserable 
creature that he was, he could do nothing when he did get to the 
edge of the pool. If her strength failed she and the boy must both 
die, for even if he did plunge in after her he could do nothing but 
die too. Her strokes were vigorous—her strength abundant. He 
saw her dive down and return to the upper world, bringing back 
tle child with her. He had never been so thankful for anything 
in his life. Then the real struggle began, for she bad got into the 
current and was heavily weighted by the child. Eliot found a 
place a little lower down where he could venture in with some 
prospect, of deing something more serviceable than be drowned, 
and, holding by a long low-growing branch, he made his way out 
till he was up to his neck in the water. He took the poor uncon- 
scious three-quarters drowned boy from her, and, seeing that she 
was quite mistress of her own movements and able to swim ashore, 
he made the best of his way there too. She was there first, and 
stood, with flushed face and bright eyes, ready to take his burden 
from him. He had just time to see how magnificently beautiful 
she was as she stood there. Her wet white dress clung to her, and 
she looked like a fair white marble column. Her hair, darkened 
by the water, had fallen down in one long heavy roll behind her. 
Without a second’s delay she took the boy from Eliot. How strong 
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of heart and limb she was! how admirably self-reliant and courage- 
ous! She opened his mouth and drew the tongue, which was turned 
back into his throat, into its place again, turned him on his side 
and let the water run out of his mouth, and then laid him on the 
dry bank and began to move his arms backwards and forwards to 
restore respiration. She did it with the air of one who was per- 
fectly aware of what ought to be done. Eliot himself had some 
misty ideas of what was of service on such occasions, but once more 
she excelled him. It was long before her patient endeavours 
were rewarded with success, but she never relaxed them—never 
once raised her eyes from the boy’s face. At last his eyelids 
moved faintly, and then Eliot heard her sigh heavily, but it was a 
sigh of relief, and two tears of heartfelt gratitude rolled slowly 
down her face. The battle was gained, the boy’s life saved, and 
soon his eyes opened once more tothe light of day. She took him 
tenderly in her arms, laid his head softly on her shoulder, and 
then said, ‘ Now let us go.’ She had never once thought of herself. 
Her dress was bedraggled and dirty, and the place where she had 
knelt was now a wet pool. 

‘May I do one thing to make you a little less wet ?’ said he, 
and he took the heavy coil of hair, which was sending one streanr 
after another down her back, most reverently in his hands and 
wrung the water out of it. ‘ Let me carry him—I can at least do 
that,’ said he, very humbly. 

‘You shall very soon, but let me keep him a minute or two. 
You don’t know what happiness it is to me to have him in my 
arms alive, when I might have been going home in such misery ! 
And it would have been my own fault. I was enjoying sitting 
talking to you, and never thinking that the poor little fellow might 
get into some danger.’ 

He looked gratefully—most gratefully—into her face. Shedid 
not thoroughly despise him—she owned that she had liked talking 
to him. She was climbing the hill, clasping the boy to that great 
warm heart of hers, and looking like ‘a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair.’ Her eyes had grown won- 
drously sweet and soft; they were full of gratitude at having been 
allowed to win back the child from death and repair her fault. 

¢ And now I really must have him,’ said Eliot. ‘ The hill is very 
steep here; you must be tired, and I have done nothing.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said she simply. 

Her voice had been sweet before, but now there was something 
more intimate and pathetic aboutit. She had gone through what 
might have been a terrible sorrow, and it had left its mark. They 
reached the spot where they had been sitting, and there he found 
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him. 


She made no reply. She accepted his companionship therefore, 
and did not trouble herself about his compliments. So much the 
better, perhaps. ‘ You are very cold,’ said he, drawing the plaid 
a little more closely round her, but it was by this time so wet itself 
that it was of little service to her. 

‘ We shall be there directly,’ said she. 

‘And then I shall have to say goodbye to you,’ said he, very 


regretfully. 


She did not speak. 

‘ Are you likely to wander again in the direction of the place 
where we met to-day ?’ 

‘ Perhaps, but it’s not likely,’ she replied, and he did not know 
whether she spoke coldly or not. The carriage entered the ample 
grounds of the Lythedale Hydropathic Establishment. 

‘When you think of me—that is, if ever you do think of me— 
you will despise me,’ said he. 

‘Indeed I shall not!’ she answered warmly. ‘I could have 
done nothing without you. I should have fainted as soon as I got 
out of the water, but your kind looks and words supported me. 
Not many men are so strong to help in that way as you—at least 
none that I have seen. Goodbye, since you won’t come in.’ 

‘But I shall surely see you again?’ he exclaimed when the 
cab stopped. 

She made no answer—perhaps she did not hear. Two men- 
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his plaid, which he wrapped round her, for now that the excitement 
was wearing off she was beginning to shiver with the cold. The 
boy was already wrapped in his coat. They were quite a mile and 
a half from her home. 

‘When we come to a cottage,’ said he, ‘ I will ask the people 
to let you and the boy sit by the fire, while I go and get a cab.’ 

‘TI will do anything you think I ought,’ said she gently. 

Her submissiveness pleased him—the natural man dislikes 
masterful amazons. But before they came to a cottage they met 
a cab, and Eliot at once stopped it. ‘Iam going to the “ Pothick ” 
already,’ said the man. 

‘ That’s what they call the Hydropathic Establishment here,’ 
said she in a whisper, for she saw that Eliot did not understand. 

‘May I see you home?’ said he. 

‘Thank you; Ishall be very grateful to you if youwill. I feel 
afraid to be alone. I hope you don’t think me foolish.’ 

‘J think you little short of perfection!’ said he, for the excite- 
ment of the day was telling on him too. ' This strange combination 
of fearless courage and womanly weakness was most attractive to 
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servants came forward, who looked amazed at the sight of the wet 
and bedraggled occupants of the cab, and one of them, exclaiming, 
‘Oh, Miss Janet!’ ran into an office near the door and brought 
out alittle thin old lady. She was a very anxious-looking thin old 
lady, with grey hair, pinched features, angular shoulders, a stern 
cap, and a very ugly dress. ‘What is it, my dear Janet?’ said 
she. ‘Tell me quickly what has happened.’ 

In a few words Janet obeyed. 

*I don’t think I should ever have got home again if it had not 
been for this gentleman,’ she added, when her story was told. 
The old lady was profuse in her thanks. She wanted Eliot to stay 
anddine. Dinner was set out in the hall, and the visitors at the 
establishment were about to sit down to it. Eliot shuddered at 
the idea of meeting strangers at this moment. He pleaded the 
wetness of his clothes and retreated, promising to call next 
day. 

He did call next day, but Miss Janet Carruthers—for that, he 
found, was her name—was in bed with a severe feverish .cold. 
‘And [am fairly lost without her!’ said the old lady. ‘ You would 
not believe what a difference her being ill makes to me. She is 
the life and soul of the whole-place. She is so full of energy and 
contrivance—it’s like having a dozen people to help you instead of 
one. If there’s any unpleasantness in the house, too, she is the 
one who puts it all right in a moment. I never saw anylone like 
her—no, never; and with all her quickness and courage she is the 
most effeminate woman I know. [I tell you what, Mr. Eliot, I’ve 
a great mind to take you into what she calls her sitting-room, and 
then you will see one of her clever bits of management.’ She took 
him out of her own sitting-room into a small room which she told 
him was her niece’s, 

‘Look at it!’ said she. ‘ It was once a conservatory, and now it - 
is as pretty a sitting-room as any one need ever wish to have. 
The managers said she might do what she liked with the place, 
provided she put them to no expense, and see what an elegant 
apartment she has made of it!’ 

She had pasted one sheet of paper after another on such parts 
of the glass at the roof and sides as she did not require for light, 
and had thus made it quite warm. Then she had covered this with a 
pretty wall-paper, and hung it with chintz. 

‘She papered it with her own hands, young gentleman—I can 
assure you of that—and she made the curtains, and even the book- 
shelves. You wouldn’t believe what a good carpenter she is!’ 
said the exultant aunt. The bookshelves were good and service- 
able, but it was the books which most fixed Eliot’s attention. 
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All the best English, German, and French poets were there, and 
many a good book besides. 

‘She has exactly fifty pounds a year,’ said the communi- 
cative old lady, ‘and she contrives to provide herself well 
with books. She likes that way of spending her money, though 
there’s many a thing she’s more in need of.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Eliot thoughtfully, ‘ that she finds a post under 
you more pleasant than going among strangers, for, no doubt, with 
her accomplishments, she could easily get a much higher salary.’ 

The old lady fired up in a moment. ‘* Salary!” “ post!” 
Excuse me, sir, but you make a great mistake! My niece is 
here as my visitor. She has no salary, and needs none! The 
managers are pleased to consider my services of value, and when 
my niece had to seek a protector they allowed me to ask her 
here, and she is so proud that she voluntarily does far more than 
fifty pounds’ worth of work for them in the year.’ 

‘You must forgive me ’ began Eliot. 

‘Oh, I am quite willing to forgive you. How could you know 
anything of her circumstances? But they are very good circum- 
stances, or would have been if she had not been so honest—but I 
like honest people myself. She comes of an old family in 
Scotland—my family, in fact,’ said the old lady, drawing herself 
up inastately manner. ‘I am a Carruthers too. Her father was 
my brother. We had some relations in America, and he went out 
to them in his youth, and when he died he was one of the richest 
men in the States. That was three years ago, and he left Janet 
quite alone in that half of the world, but she had me in this. 
During his last illness, unfortunately, his partner contrived to 
involve him in some business speculation which turned out 
extremely ill—it was disastrous, in fact—and my dear Janet could 
not bear to think of any one losing by her father, and gave up 
five thousand a year which she had inherited from a brother of 
her mother’s, to satisfy all claims on his estate. Some of these 
claims could not, perhaps, have been legally pressed, but she gave up 
everything she had but a beggarly fifty pounds a year, and that’s 
all she has to live on now until every debtor is paid in full. 

‘It is very noble of her,’ said Eliot warmly. ‘I respect her © 
for it.’ 

‘Oh, it’s Janet all over! You say it is noble, but Janet is 
that way, and so cheerful under a small income too, when she has 
been accustomed to have such splendid large sums to work in. 
Well, the wretches will get paid some time, and then she will get her 
own again. But she is very ill now,’ she added, with one of the abrupt 
transitions dear to her. 
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‘I will call and inquire how she is to-morrow. I do hope I 
shall hear a more favourable account.’ 

‘You had better have your luncheon before you go,’ said 
Miss Carruthers. ‘You might as well—they are just going to sit 
down.’ 

‘Oh no, thank you,’ replied Eliot, with much promptitude. ‘ I 
have to be back at my own place.’ 

Not for worlds would he have sat down with the patients. He 
was not a man who cared to mix with strangers. Even foreign 
travel, which unseals the lips and hearts of Englishmen so won- 
derfully, never thoroughly unsealed Eliot’s. And the Lythedale 
Hydropathic Establishment was for the most part filled with a 
class of people of which he had little or no experience. Shrewd, 
hard-headed, rather rough-looking, but very kind-hearted men came 
with their wives and families from the neighbouring manufacturing 
towns to find a brief rest from toil and renew their acquaintance 
with nature. Singly they would have been interesting companions, 
but nothing would have induced Eliot to enter that room as a 
stranger and face them collectively—the noise would have driven 
him away if nothing else had. How could Miss Janet endure to 
live in such a Babel? 

Miss Janet’s illness lasted a week. Eliot inquired after her 
daily, and at last saw her—indeed he gave his arm tothe now pale 
girl on the first day when she ventured out. 

‘I thought—I fancied you would have left by this time,’ said 
she. 

‘So did I,’ he replied, *‘ but I wanted to see you well again.’ 

‘I am well now,’ she said, and her words seemed chilling, but 
she added in a low voice, ‘ And you are going?’ 

‘No, not quite yet. There is very good fishing here. I wish 
I were fishing nearer ; perhaps you would come by again and bring 
me luck.’ 

‘There is just as good fishing in the pool at the foot of the 
garden,’ said she, pointing to the river at the base of the hill on 
which they were standing. ‘I could not walk to the other place 
yet, but aunt could get you leave to fish down there.’ 

‘Would she?’ said he. ‘ Let us go and ask her.’ Asthey went 
he said, ‘ Don’t you dislike living in a place where you can never 
know the luxury of being alone?’ 

‘I? Ohno. Some of the people who come here are very 
agreeable. I don’t like them all, of course, but we Americans live 
much more in public than you do.’ 

They passed one of the hall windows—it was open. An 
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incredibly loud noise of knives and forks and clashing of crockery 
issued forth ; it seemed to disturb none of those who were in the 
midst of it. Their heads were bent down on their plates ; ‘ there 
were forty feeding like one!’ 

‘Aunt will be at luncheon with them. You see they have 
begun.’ 

‘I see—I hear ; but ought you not to be there too ?’ 

‘I have had some in my own room.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s one good of being ill. I should imagine that you 
will like to protract the period. I would not sit down with such 
a crowd of people for any sum you would name.’ 

‘IT am not thinking of naming any,’ she answered with some 
dignity. ‘ My aunt is there.’ 

‘I know she is, but your aunt is forced to go,’ he replied. 

‘I feel hungry again,’ said Miss Janet. ‘I think I'll go and 
have a little more luncheon. Good-bye.’ 

He knew she was going because she was offended, but thought 
he would perhaps offend her more if he seemed to notice it. 
‘How shall I apply for an order to fish at the bottom of the 
garden ?’ 

‘ Aunt will send it.’ 

‘ And shall I never see you?’ he asked. 

‘I dare say I shall be somewhere around,’ she replied carelessly. 

He received the order and went to the pool, but he never saw 
anything of Miss Janet until late in the afternoon of the third 
day, though he had espied her in the garden above more than once. 
He might have joined her, but something seemed to keep him 
back. He was very glad that none of the numerous patients at the 
‘Pothick’ seemed to say much to her. When at last she came to 
him by the river-side she looked different, somehow. She was 
quieter, more reserved, and much less at ease with him; but after 
a while she consented to sit down on the bank, and they talked 
for more than an hour. She left him very suddenly. He had 
been intending to walk up the hill with her, but she gave him no 
time. Next morning she came again, and so she did every day 
for more than a week. Had she not done so he would have felt it 
keenly, for every time he saw her she was more charming. Each 
day when she came she looked earnestly in his face—he did not 
know why she did so. It was to see if it was on that day she 
would be told that he was going away, and henceforth she would 
see him nomore. As soon as she ascertained that the blow was not 
going to fall on that day a weight fell from off her, and she was 
gay andcharming. Strange to say, she now scarcely ever used an 
expression that made him wince. His‘ fishing-pole ’ had become a 
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‘rod,’ his ‘ bug’ a‘ fly,’ nor did she run around among Americanisms 
except at rare intervals. A change had come over her, and he felt 
it. A change had come over him, too, and she was aware of it. 
She sometimes attributed his silence to coldness caused by con- 
tempt for her aunt, and the Hydropathic Establishment, and all 
that it contained. She freely forgave him, but nevertheless it 
was bitter. 

‘ You don’t talk so much as you did seemed said he. 

* You don’t either,’ she replied. 

‘Oh, don’t I?’ he said. ‘I didn’t know.’ 

‘I know I don’t,’ she continued, ‘ and I will tell you why. It 
is because I have things to think about.’ 

‘What things ?’ he inquired absently. 

‘You have made me think of some of them. That place up 
there that you hate is my home; tell me what yours is like.’ 

‘It is just like other houses.’ 

‘I suppose when you are in it you do not know any ladies who 
are poor and have to work for their living—at least, if you do, you 
don’t consider them ladies at all?’ 

‘Dear Miss Carruthers, what do you take me for? I hope I 
am a gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, I have no doubt you are good and kind, but then people 
have such an odd way of looking on certain classes as entirely 
separated from each other. I believe they really think that they 
are absolutely marked off, and with a pencil of Providence’s own 
sharpening! You know what I mean, though I am saying it so 
oddly.’ Having said this, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘I must go, I 
ought to go—I have something to do.’ 

‘Oh no, wait a little longer—I beg you particularly to stay.’ 

She did stay. They talked more intimately and happily than 
they had yet done, and never had he admired and cared for her 
more. 

‘The sun is sinking fast,’ said she at length. ‘What a beau- 
tiful day this has been !’ 

‘And what a happy one!—at least to me. It has been the 
happiest day of my life, and just think how easily I might never 
have known you! I don’t think I ever should have really known 
you if you had not made that plunge.’ 

‘Indeed you might not,’ said she. 

‘Don’t speak of it calmly. You don’t know how much I 

‘ Janet ! Janet!’ cried a voice from behind them, and, looking 
back in the direction of the gardens of the ‘ Pothick,’ they saw a 
stout red-faced short lady, wearing a blue dress with large white . 
spots, standing half-way down the hill. She had planted a strong 
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walking-stick firmly in the ground at some distance from her, and 
was grasping its handle with her outstretched hand. How short her 
dress looked, and how far apart she had set her feet when she had 
wedged them as well as she could into the side of the bank! 

‘Oh, Cousin Emma!’ said Miss Janet. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘Oh, nothing; only I thought I’d like to come to you. We 
shall not have many such fine days as this, so I just thought I’d 
embrace it, and have a good walk, and now I am just stiddying my 
arms and legs a little ; but, all right—TI’ll get down to you directly.’ 

Eliot glanced at Miss Janet in simple dismay. 

‘It is Miss Dawson,’ said she. ‘She is staying at the Hydro- 
pathic Establishment. She is a cousin of mine—of my mother’s, 
I mean. She came a few days ago.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Miss Dawson, ‘ that’s where I am staying, 
and that is where I am likely to go on staying. I ama great 
sufferer, sir. You don’t know what I have to bear with rheu- 
matism—it’s Antarctic rheumatism, the very worst sort you can 
have. May you never know more about it than you do now.’ 

Eliot hoped so too, for it sounded a very remote, far-fetched, 
and perplexing complaint. She did not seem affected by his 
silence (he was trying to explain her malady to himself), and added, 
‘I have heard a great deal about you, sir, from some of the 
patients as well as from my young cousin Janet there, and I am very 
glad to make your acquaintance. Don’t come, Janet,’ for Janet 
was hastening to go, and thus relieve Eliot from the arrival of this 
intruder. ‘It is that mild and pleasant that I shall not be at all 
afraid to sit down beside you—beside both of you, I mean. I am 
not young myself, but I am partial to those who are.’ 

Eliot began to reel in his line in a moment. 

Miss Janet, without one word or look at him, began to climb 
the bank between her and Miss Dawson. 

‘Oh, don’t come. Stop, my dear, stop! Now I see that I am 
disturbing you, screamed that lady. ‘Oh, don’t let me be the 
means of doing that! I have always heard that a third person 
coming suddenly on young folks of the opposite sect—I mean one 
of each sect, you know—does do such harm sometimes. But I am 
sure I need not say that I had no thought of doing any, and you 
must both excuse me, and just let things between you go on as if 
there had never been any me at all. I am part of the family, you 
know, Mr. Eliot.’ 

Miss Janet’s back was turned to Eliot, but he could see a bit 
of her throat above a narrow white collar, and it was crimson. He 
heard her say something which was no doubt intended to soothe 
the old lady into silence, but all in vain, for Miss Dawson 
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exclaimed in much agitation, ‘Well, I shall never forgive myself if 
I have done any harm, Janet—no, never! And such a nice young 
man too. Any one can see that he is one of the influentials.’ 
‘I will walk home with you, cousin,’ said the unhappy girl. | 
‘ Mr. Eliot is going away now, and I was just going home when 
you came,’ 
‘I know it is all my doing, and I am so partial to love affairs ; 
I was in rhapsodies when I saw you both sitting here.’ 
Eliot, in tender pity for Miss Janet, had been doing his best to 
get out of hearing, but the nature of the ground did not thoroughly 
permit of this ; still—and it was a mercy for which he felt he could 
never be sufficiently thankful—the intruder’s voice did sound a | 
good deal fainter. | 
* Good-bye, Mr. Eliot,’ she cried. : 
‘Good afternoon, madam,’ said he. | 
‘ Lor’, how stiff these high up gentlemen are!’ she thought as she 
toiled up the rugged bank by the aid of her stick and Janet’s arm. 
He watched them go from afar. Was ever a more odious in- 
terruption? How happy he had been until that woman—that 
most terrible woman—had come, and if she had but kept away he 
might have been even happier. ‘ But I should have been a fool if 
I had done it!’ he thought, as he watched the slowly retreating 
figures of the two women—his tall and beautiful Janet, straight, 
slim, and supple, and that poor unwieldy lady who had disturbed 
their peace so much, and who was his Janet’s cousin. His Janet? | 
She must never be his Janet; the contrast between his life and 
hers was too overpowering—no love could ever bridge it over! | 
That very night he went back to London. He wrote a line or | 
two of farewell to Miss Carruthers, and said he had been suddenly | 
recalled to town, but she knew that he had been suddenly brought | 
face to face with his and her true position. He had seen where 
circumstances were leading him, had weighed her in the balance, | 
found her wanting, and had left her for ever. She read his letter 
three times. She thought of it even with tears for a whole day. 
Then she locked it in her desk and came downstairs with a calm 
and resolute face, and that day she did the work of three. She 
wrote letters, added up long columns of figures, arranged drives, 
_ finished gigantic tasks of needlework—did anything and everything 
but read or answer his note. She could not have done either, and : 
when night came she took her poor sore heart to bed, and wondered 
how many more days of this kind she could live through. It was 
not only silent and solitary grief that she had to bear. Several 
of the patients asked her questions and obtruded their sympathy 
_ on her. 
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‘Where is that handsome young gentleman ?’ 

‘ Gone away.’ 

‘Surely not gone away? I must say that when I saw you 
together I made up my mind it was a case.’ 

‘Well, I am sorry,’ said another. ‘ You would have made a 
handsome couple!’ 

‘ Weall said that there was a strong wedding-likeness,’ observed 
a third. ‘We couldn’t help saying it the moment we saw you 
together.’ 

‘You had no occasion either to say it or to think it, said 
Janet, turning on her heel and leaving them; and they watched 
her go, shaking their heads, and saying in their homely North 
Country way, ‘She’s very hard held!’ ‘I should not be surprised 
if he came back as suddenly as he went,’ said one lady, but most’ 
of the patients affirmed that he was ‘ gone for good.’ 

They watched her with kindly but most objectionable interest. 
She tried to look happy, and acted her part very well. She had 
not answered his letter. Why should she? She was parted from 
him by something much worse than leagues of distance. Three 
weeks afterwards she received a letter from him. He owned that 
he had struggled against his love for her but could not overcome 
it, and with many assurances of affection he asked her to be his 
wife. She wept with joy as she read and re-read his letter, and 
then sat down to write a refusal. ‘I cannot do as you wish,’ she 
said. ‘You have struggled against your love for me, you tell me, 
and for the moment it has triumphed and made you write that 
letter, but the time might come when you would wish it had been 
otherwise. You move in another sphere. You once said that we 
should never have known each other if I had not made that plunge. 
If I did what you wish, you would have to make a still deeper 
and colder plunge. It cannot be. Do you not remember that 
day when you could not even bring yourself to enter the house 
where I now live, though you were only asked to stay till you had 
eaten some luncheon? You did wrong to write to me. We 
should not be happy together. I shall never forswear my relations. 
Our future must be spent apart.’ 

Three days later Janet was in her aunt’s room. She fancied 
that old Miss Carruthers was looking at her with a strange expres- 
sion in her eyes. 

‘What is it, aunt ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ replied the old lady. ‘ Nothing.’ 

A servant came in with a note.” He gave it to the younger lady. 

‘Itis from the Thirty-four Gentleman,’ he said, and went away. 
The ‘Thirty-four Gentleman’ meant the gentleman who occupied 
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the room numbered thirty-four. Janet recognised the writing. 
It was Eliot’s, and she read as best she could these words: ‘I have 
made what you call “ the plunge ”; I am here under the roof of the 
Hydropathic Establishment. If I behave ill or show any sign of 
impatience, you may assume that my love is not real.’ 

Janet turned pale, and put the note in her aunt’s hand, saying, 
‘It is from Mr. Eliot.’ 

‘I knew he was here, but I did not intend you to know it till 
dinner. He seemed very much pleased to get back, and asked a 
great many questions about you, my dear. He looks very hand- 
some.” , 

‘How do you mean “till dinner”? He will dine in his own 
room, I suppose ?” 

‘No, in the hall; so what is he writing about, dear? He will 
see you in a minute or two.’ 

She turned to look at the note, for Janet did not seem able to 
speak, 

‘ What does he mean by saying he has made a plunge?’ asked 
the bewildered lady. 

‘He has come here, he means, among all these rough people— 
and for my sake.’ 


‘More likely for his own, my dear. if he has made a plunge 
for your sake, it will end in his bringing up a pearl—and a precious 
pearl too.’ 
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‘THERE never was such a ridiculous will made before in all 
England! The girl must hate me like poison !’ 

‘My dear fellow, it’s not your fault;’ and the little hussar 
puffed away at his big cigar as if to gain comfort from its volumes 
of smoke. He had made the same remark several times already, 
and it was getting a little monotonous, but he positively could 
think of nothing else to say; for though ‘ good nature’ was the 
very essence of Fred Oldfield’s life, his brain power was not 
developed to the same extent. 

To be sure, it would have taxed a cleverer head to know how 
to advise Henry Vavasour under his present trying circumstances. 
They were briefly these. 

An old uncle, who, for some unknown reason, entertained a 
spite against his brother (Vavasour’s father), had left all his pro- 
perty away to a distant cousin, a.young lady. But, repenting at 
the last minute, or determined perhaps that she should not have 
unalloyed enjoyment of the same, he made it conditional that she 
should, at the age of twenty-one, marry his nephew; and, failing 
this, the money was to go to a charity. 

Now that the heiress had reached the required age, Vavasour 
received an invitation to form one of the same party with herself, 
at Brantham Hall, a country-house which still retained the good 
old custom of filling.every nook and corner for Christmas. 

Lady Olivia Tedcastle, its owner and mistress, considered that 
she was only performing her duty towards the niece she had never 
before noticed, by thus bringing her into contact with the man 
fate ordained for her husband. 

But her plans were nearly frustrated: for when the delicately 
monogrammed envelope was first opened in the quarters of the 
Royal Riding Hussars at Shorncliffe, its recipient vowed that no 
power on earth should make him accept it. 

He was not going fortune-hunting to please any old women; 
he should be ashamed to do it. The girl might go to—well, any- 
where, so long as he did not see her—and so on, and so on; till 
Fred Oldfield came in with his cheery, ‘ Hullo, old chap!’ and 
heard the whole story. He was very well off himself, with a good 
deal more heart than brain, which often made the responsibilities 
of being a rich eldest son weigh very heavily upon him. But, in 
this case, his inability to advise was about the best thing that 
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could have happened, for he held his tongue until a good deal of 
the steam had been worked off by his friend. Then— 

‘She may be very nice, you know,’ he suggested. ‘ And : 

‘Very nasty, too! I tell you I won't do it, Chips. If I am 
hard up, I’m a gentleman; and I’m not going like a miserly 
beggar after her money.’ And Vavasour drew himself up to his 
full height of six feet two inches, as if the debts a young cavalry 
officer may incur by overstepping the bounds of prudence are all 
to be paid by virtuous speeches of a like kind. 

Chips waited patiently till the storm had subsided, when he 
said meekly— - 

‘I was only going to remind you that—wouldn’t it be fair to 
give the girl a chance of liking you? Because you see, the money 
goes away from her, if she does not marry you.’ 

‘My goodness, Chips, I’d forgotten that! Wasa man everin 
such a fix?’ He raged about a little longer, then suddenly turned : 
‘ Look here, old fellow, I’ve hit it! You'll come down with me, 
you know. Now don’t say anything, because this precious old 
woman says I’m to bring a friend, as “‘ gentlemen are scarce.” And 
you shall go as Henry Vavasour, and I as Fred Oldfield. We'll 
just play them a trick!’ 

It was Chips’s turn to be surprised. He looked up at his tall 
friend, and down at his own neat proportions. ‘ My dear Vavasour, 
I don’t see how anybody in their senses could ever mistake you 
for me.’ 

‘Chips, you're a donkey.’ Vavasour was in high good humour 
pow. ‘How is anybody at Brantham to know which is me and 





which is you? They’ve never set eyes on either of us, and how. 


can they possibly know ?’ 

*T don’t see, though, what good it will do,’ returned the other 
doubtfully. 

‘It ‘ll do this good. If Miss Culliner falls in love with me of 
her own accord, well and good. If, on the contrary, she likes you 
best, I'll come back to the barracks, and there’s an end of the 
matter. But I never mean to marry her against her will.’ 

*I don’t like it,’ murmured Chips; but he yielded, as he 
generally did, and the invitation was accepted (in his hand- 
writing). 

A week later saw them driving up the long avenue at 
Brantham Hall in the pitch darkness of a winter’s evening. 

Chips was nervous. On his usually bright face hung a cloud, 
large and heavy enough to blot out every particle of its customary 
sunshine. The little hussar was, in fact, very far removed from 

-his normal condition of cheerfulness, 
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‘I’m sure something will happen,’ he murmured, from the 
depths of the comfortable brougham which had been sent to meet 
them. 

‘What should happen?’ quoth Vavasour, who was in the 
highest spirits. ‘I say, old chap, try and look a little less like 
going to a funeral than you did at the station; it’s not compli- 
mentary to Miss Culliner.’ 

They had reached the door by this time, and as a flood of light 
shone out upon their darkness, Chips made a valiant effort, and, 
drawing himself together, actually conjured up the ghost of a smile 
with which to meet the pompous butler, who received them in the 
hall, and with whom in his confusion he nearly shook hands. 

That individual, however, was too much taken up with his own 
importance to notice the slip, and, having informed the gentlemen 
that ‘the ladies had gone to dress,’ passed them over to the care 
of a lesser dignitary to act as pilot to their rooms, 

Thence, some time during the next half-hour, our two friends 
descended to the drawing-room, where they found three ladies 
already assembled, together with the Rector of the parish, who 
had been called in to avoid an odd number. 

Lady Olivia, rising majestically to receive her guests, thinks 
she has mistaken the names, and passing over the small fair man 
in the foreground, who is blushing a deep, very deep pink over 
face and neck, holds out a hand to his companion, towering tall 
and self-possessed behind. 

‘Mr. Vavasour, we are very pleased to see you.’ 

The pink in Chips’s cheeks became if possible a shade darker, 
but Vavasour rose to the occasion. 

‘I have not that honour,’ he answered with a very low bow. 
‘Mr. Vavasour was good enough to bring me with him;’ and, 
finishing his speech with a surreptitious poke in the back to Chips, 
the little hussar recovered sufficiently to murmur something about 
‘Oldfield, my great friend, and Lady Olivia, turning to give him 
greeting, proceeds with her introductions— 

‘My niece Miss Culliner; Miss Grant ; Mr. Baines.’ 

The heiress is tall and dark. Vavasour hated dark women. 
He watches her sail into dinner on Chips’s arm, and thinks the 
smooth, countless braids of brown hair round that shapely head 
cannot compare for one minute with the little soft, yellow curls 
bobbing along by his own shoulder, which they scarcely reach 
except when Miss Grant’s roguish blue eyes are lifted. 

She was not shy; and during dinner told him that she hoped 
he has not put her down as a strong-minded female because her 
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hair is short; for it is the result of a severe illness, and not to 
follow the so-called fashion. 

Whereupon Vavasour declared he preferred short hair, and, 
thinking it a good opportunity to gain information, asked— 

‘ You are one of Lady Olivia’s nieces, too ?’ 

‘Oh no!’ the curls nodded merrily. ‘I’m only Miss Culliner’s 
companion. She could not be alone in that great house. What 
would she do ?’ 

Vavasour decides that whatever may be the heiress’s other faults 
she is generous. Though he could not have described what she had 
on, yet every glance at the little figure by his side told him that 
Miss Culliner’s companion was well, in fact-very well, dressed. Not 
a detail, from head to foot, denoted any lack of money. 

He only said, however, ‘ Is the house very large ?’ 

‘Very, she replied. ‘There are such big passages that I’m 
always getting lost in them. You know, I’m not very big.’ 

This is said with an appealing upward glance of the blue 
eyes, which made Vavasour feel inclined to tell her he would 
like to take care of her in that big house. But she continued— 

‘I always tell Marion’ (with a glance across at the heiress) ‘that 
she is just the right person for a big house. She’s so stately, don’t 
you think so? Now, J never could look dignified!’ 

‘You need not wish yourself different,’ Vavasour answered in 
a low voice. ‘But, excuse me, I did not know Miss Culliner’s 
name was Marion. I heard—that is, my friend told me—it was 
Esmé.’ 

A very faint blush came into Miss Grant’s cheeks as he first 
began, but she only laughed. 

‘We’re both Esmé, only she hates it, so I call her by her 
second name. But, now tell me, is Mr. Vavasour always 
so shy ?’ 

For a minute he started. Then, remembering to whom his 
name belonged for the present, answered— 

‘What, Chips shy? You wouldn’t say so if you knew him.’ 

‘ Well, he doesn’t seem very lively now,’ retorted Miss Grant. 
And following the direction of her eyes, Vavasour looked across 
the table. 

She was right. Anything less like the jubilant lover could scarcely 
be imagined than the unhappy Chips. Not one of his brother- 
officers would have recognised their bright mess-companion in the 
sedate, melancholy gentleman eating his dinner by the side of the 
heiress. A few spasmodic remarks about the weather was the 

only conversation wafted across the table to the other two, for 
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Lady Olivia and the Rector were deep in soup-kitchens and coal- 
clubs. | 

‘Well?’ asked Miss Grant. 

‘I can’t say he’s looking his best,’ Vavasour admitted. ‘ But 
look here, Miss Grant, don’t you think it’s enough to make a man 
miserable, being situated as he is?’ 

‘What, by the side of Miss Culliner?’ she asked mis- 
chievously. 

‘ You know what I mean,’ he answered, trying to look reproach- 
fully into the blue eyes, and failing utterly. ‘Isn’t it enough to 
make a man feel a regular brute—I beg your pardon, but there’s 
no other word—to know that he’s been brought down for the 
express purpose of either getting a girl’s money, or being the 
means of her losing it?’ 

Nothing could be more demure than the way in which Miss 
Grant looked down at her plate. 

‘Don’t you think it’s enough to make a girl feel a regular brute 
to know that the only way she can give a man back his lawful 
property is by marrying him, whether she will or no?’ 

‘You're too bad, Miss Grant!’ Vavasour laughed in spite of 
himself. ‘I can’t tell you how horrid I felt—I mean, old Chips 
felt, when he heard it.’ 

She gave one swift, inquiring glance up at him, but he did not 
notice it, nor the faintest possible smile with which she answered 
quietly — 

‘I think Miss Culliner is much more to be pitied. Lady 
Olivia never took the slightest notice of her till a month ago, 
when it suddenly struck her that it was a duty to see her niece 
safely married. So here we came, to see and be seen!’ 

There was a little ring of bitterness in the voice, which made 
Vavasour look, but he had no time to answer, for Lady Olivia rose, 
and the gentlemen were left to their wine. 

When they joined the ladies again in the drawing-room 
conversation was of necessity more general, with no chance of 
any confidences; but Vavasour managed, nevertheless, to get 
through a very fair amount of flirtation with Miss Grant before 
bed-time. 

He and Chips have a snug hour together in the smoking- 
room; during which he scolds the latter roundly, and declares 
that if he cannot behave more naturally he (Vavasour) will throw 
up the whole thing and go home: an announcement which does not 
add to the little hussar’s chances of a peaceful night. 

They are to be very quiet for a week, Lady Olivia told them 
next morning; ‘indeed quite a family party’ (with a meaning 
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look at Chips, which brings a rosy hue to his fair cheeks), and then 
the house is to be quite full for a fortnight, to spend Christmas in 
the old-fashioned way. Meanwhile the young men are at liberty 
to please themselves; there was hunting twice a week, and they 
could arrange about shooting with the gamekeeper. 

Chips brightened visibly at the sound of hunting, for if there 
was one thing the little hussar loved better than another, it was a 
good run across country. He knew a horse, too, when he saw one, 
and could ride well. Vavasour always declared afterwards that 
the turning-point of Chips’s life was the minute he first saw Miss 
Culliner on her beautiful bright bay. 

Miss Grant rode a lively little Arab, which coquetted about 
much like its mistress, who, however, had him under perfect con- 
trol. But Vavasour was forced unwillingly to admit to himself 
that an ordinary onlooker would unquestionably have given first 
prize for the ‘ general turn-out’ to Miss Culliner.. She was a very 
fine woman, and her grand, somewhat ponderous figure looked its 
best in the dark-blue habit which fitted its owner as well as the 
glossy coat did the thoroughbred she rode. 

The meet. was the utmost limit Lady Olivia would allow for 
the young ladies, and Vavasour was not the only one who found 
the two miles all too short. 

Honest Chips felt a qualm of conscious guilt as the two friends 
rode home after a fair day’s sport. 

‘ That’s a fine girl, old fellow,’ he said, following the train of 
his own thoughts. ‘I don’t half like going on in this way. She’s 
not. so bad, and she can ride, too!’ 

’ €T shall want my wife to do something else besides ride,’ 
answered Vavasour lazily. 

‘Well, Miss Culliner’s pretty good all round, I think,’ began 
Chips, warming to his subject. ‘She talks well and 

‘ All right, Chips: if you’re satisfied, so am I.’ 

And he was. Not for one minute would Vavasour put out a 
hand to stop the course of events during that week. He had come 
down determined to let things go their own way; and when it 
became perfectly natural for Mr. Oldfield and Miss Culliner to be 
thrown together by the unsuspecting Lady Olivia, he was nothing 
loth to ‘ put up with’ the humble companion. 

If the truth is told, the lady did not show much reluctance 
either. If Miss Grant was pretty, she was also, I must confess, a 
sad flirt. Lady Olivia—who only saw her in the drawing-room, 
when, demure as a mouse, Miss Grant would sit down with her 
work-basket and stitch away as if her life depended upon it—con- 
sidered her a very * proper person’ to be a companion to her niece. 
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Perhaps she would have thought differently had she seen the blue 
eyes when Miss Grant sang plaintive old ballads after dinner; or 
took out luncheon to the gentlemen when they shot over coverts 
near the house. 

It really was a very good thing for all parties that the week 
was no longer. For Chips, having recovered his first confusion, 
blossomed out into the lively hussar his friends knew so well, and 
was winning golden opinions from everybody. Perchance, a cer- 
tain walk and talk he had had one day in the garden with Miss 
Grant (when every one believed him away hunting and she 
writing letters) may have had something to do with it; but who 
knows ? 

Fortunately not Vavasour, or it would have added fuel to the 
fire which was first lighted on that identical evening. 

Lady Olivia had been reading out the names of the guests she 
expected, while they sat round the cosy five-o’clock tea-table 
after an afternoon’s skating; and coming to a certain Sir Richard 
Wargrove, stopped. 

‘I think you know Sir Richard, my dear?’ turning to Miss 
Culliner, 

Vavasour, in the act of handing cake to Miss Grant, caught 
her quick glance across at the heiress; and almost immediately 
the latter answered—. 

‘Yes, a little. When is he coming?’ 

‘ As soon as he can leave home. Is he nice ?’ 

‘ There’s not much in him.’ It was Miss Grant who answered, 
and Lady Olivia looked up over her glasses. 

‘I did not know you knew him,’ she said stiffly. 

‘ Miss Grant saw him when she was with me, Auntie: he’s very 
nice, but not particularly clever,’ put in the heiress hastily. And 
Lady Olivia, seeing that Miss Grant had once more blushingly 
subsided into the position befitting her, graciously allowed the 
subject to be turned by Vavasour, who began asking countless 
questions about every other person expected. 

But the first minute he was free he came to a chair at her 
side, and, under pretence of holding a skein of wool for her to wind, 
asked :— 

‘What is Sir Richard like ?’ 

‘Well! ’—the blue eyes were kept demurely down, and the 
little white hands went swiftly to and fro amongst the wool, making 
Vavasour long to touch them—‘I think he has two eyes and a 
nose, an , 

‘Don’t you ever talk seriously?’ he interrupted roughly, 
with a sudden jerk of the skein which broke the wool. Where- 
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upon Miss Grant sent him away, saying he was too clumsy: and 
he departed in high dudgeon to the other end of the room. 

‘Little flirt” he muttered to himself. ‘I expect she’s had 
some nonsense with that beastly baronet herself, and doesn’t want 
it found out.’ Then he began wishing he could go back, but was 
too proud to make the first step. 

After that, the house filled rapidly, and by Christmas Day it 
was quite full. The obnoxious baronet had not appeared, being 
detained at home. Chips timidly consulted Vavasour about the 
desirability of giving Miss Culliner a present. 

‘They'll expect it, won’t they, under the circumstances?’ It 
was wonderful how soon he had learned his part ! 

‘Of course they will,’ answered Vavasour promptly, and after 
a long discussion sent Chips away in a state of blissful delight, 
with repeated assurances that it would in no way hurt his feelings ; 
as a proof of which he sat down immediately to think if he 
could not manage to give Miss Grant something without offence. 

Of course it was nothing to compare with Chips’s gorgeous 
bracelet cunningly ornamented by two horse-shoes interwoven in 
pearls and diamonds ; but Vavasour felt amply repaid on Christmas 
morning when Miss Grant found the dainty gold locket with its blue 
forget-me-nots on her plate. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you, Mr. Oldfield, for your 
lovely present ; you shouldn’t have wasted your money on me.’ 

This was a whispered aside at the breakfast table, in a not too 
steady voice; and there were tears—yes, actually tears—in the 
eyes which raised themselves to his. She knew perfectly well that 
money was not plentiful with him, for in a moment of confidence 
he had told her exactly what his prospects were, and she had 
whispered back that her only home was in the old castle with Miss 
Culliner; which sent him to bed to dream of love in a cottage, and 
make reckless determinations to marry only for love ; in spite of the 
possibility of the heiress losing all her wealth by taking the wrong 
man. ‘ And even if that does happen,’ urged our philosopher, ‘ old 
Chips has enough for both of them!’ 

It was hardly possible that so many people could be gathered 
in one house without wishing for a ball: and Lady Olivia had to 
submit to having her rooms first dismantled and then decorated 
according to the taste of the younger members of the party. 

‘ Sir Richard will be here, to-night,’ Miss Grant told Vavasour 
from the bottom of the steps up which she was handing him the 
last wreath. They were alone, putting the finishing touches to 
the dancing-room (while every one else was out in the hall), and 
Vavasour came down from his lofty perch before answering. 
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‘ You won’t give him the first dance ?’ he pleaded. 

She looked up mischievously. ‘Do you suppose Sir Richard 
would ask me before any one else?’ 

‘ He would if he ’ began Vavasour in a low, passionate voice ; 
but just at that moment Chips bounded in, noisily demanding a 
hammer, and followed by other workers to help in the search, bliss- 
fully unconscious of the scene they were interrupting. 

But while he dressed for the ball that evening Vavasour made 
many excellent resolutions. He no longer disguised from himself 
the fact that he was foolishly—nay, madly, in love with this penni- 
less girl, whose ‘ face was her fortune’; and marry her he would, 
even if it involved giving up his dearly loved regiment. ‘I 
shall sell out, pay my debts, and settle down comfortably,’ he de- 
termined. ‘She won’t want luxuries, for she said as much. We'll 
have our fun to-night, and I won't say a word: but to-morrow 
put my fate to the touch, and the heiress may go and—— 
be hanged !’ 

With which charitable conclusion he went downstairs, where 
the first sight of Miss Grant in her white dress and blue forget- 
me-nots nearly put his latest determination out of his head. 
Had they been alone, I think he would have proposed to her then 
and there. 

But if she looked prettier than ever, she was also more 
mischievous. Nothing could persuade her to give Vavasour the 
first dance. 

‘I’m not going to move till the second one,’ she said; and he 
was obliged to retire with the gloomy determination of never 
letting her out of his sight till that one came, 

He stood against the wall in moody silence, watching her every 
movement; and she, though talking and helping Lady Olivia, 
seemed to be watching the door. 

Presently Vavasour noticed a tall, fair young man come in, 
and his hostess’s greeting. 

‘Ah, Sir Richard, better late than never!’ Then a few 
inquiries about his journey in a lower tone, and her voice again 
became audible. ‘The people here will be strangers to you, but I 
believe you know my niece;’ and she turned to meet some one 
else, and the baronet passed on. 

Was it accidental, or why did Miss Grant cross the doorway 
at that identical moment? Of course Sir Richard saw her, and 
equally of course stopped to shake hands. Vavasour could not 
hear the words, but he saw the girl’s face flush brightly while she 
apparently answered some question very low; then the baronet 
gave her his arm, and they walked away together. 
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That was why she would not dance! Vavasour ground his 
teeth with rage. His jealous eyes followed them across the room ; 
but, contrary to his expectation, instead of joining the valsers, 
they turned into the conservatory, at the farther end, and were 
lost to view. 

In his first moment of passion he determined to go away and 
leave the ball; but on second considerations he took a savage 
delight in revenging himself by making her keep her promise. 

‘She sha’n’t quite make a fool of me,’ he muttered grimly, as 
he stalked across the room at the close of the first dance, looking 
more like an executioner going to justice than a gentleman in 
search of his partner. 

The unfortunate victim did not look at all guilty, sitting 
laughing on a low ottoman; and the minute she saw Vavasour’s 
cloudy face her love of teasing was roused. 

‘ This is our dance,’ he began stiffly. ‘ And , 

‘Is it?’ she asked innocently. ‘Are you quite sure?’ 

‘Quite. You need not trouble to look, Miss Grant; my 
memory is very good.’ 

‘Really? But I should like to make quite sure,’ and he had 
to wait while she went through an elaborate display of finding her 
programme, and looking it carefully through. 

‘I think you're right,’ she said condescendingly; and with a 
parting nod to Sir Richard, which made Vavasour grind his teeth 
afresh, she took his arm. 

He was too angry to begin the conversation, and they walked 
in silence into the other room. Miss Grant took a sidelong look 
at the frowning face above her. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Oldfield,’ she said sweetly, ‘if you look 
so very cross, I shall be afraid to dance with you!’ 

‘ Haven't I reason to look cross?’ he asked, relenting, and look- 
ing down with an expression Miss Grant found it difficult to meet. 

A little flush came into her cheeks, but the next minute she 
looked up with the most innocent face. ‘I don’t see why you 
should be cross, I haven’t danced at all yet!’ 

‘No, but you waited for that—that man, and sat out with 
him all the time.’ 

‘Isn’t it natural I should want to talk to an old friend? You 
are very silly to mind that.’ 

‘I know I am,’ he auswered hastily; ‘ but I mind anything 
you do.’ 

The flush deepened, even to her neck and brow; and Vavasour 
could have declared her lips trembled if the voice that answered 
had not been doubly full of teasing. 
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‘Do you know, Mr. Oldfield, it’s not at all becoming to you to 
frown? It makes you look as ugly as—as your name.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with my name?’ He had softened down 
before, but now fired up again. 

‘Well,’ coaxingly, ‘you can’t say it’s very pretty, can you, 
now? Not half so nice as Mr. Vavasour’s.’ 

Vavasour bit his lip hard. The temptation to tell her was 
strong. His eyes wandered unconsciously to Chips, sailing 
serenely round the room with the heiress ; and then he bent down 
and whispered very low, ‘ Perhaps I shall make you like my name 
some day.’ The next minute they were gliding away to the plain- 
tive strains of Venetia, making him feel he could go on thus for 
ever if he could always have the little golden head in such close 
proximity to his own. All the rest of the evening he was blindly, 
idiotically happy, for Miss Grant was particularly sweet and 
gracious ; and it was well Lady Olivia was too busy to notice now 
often her niece’s companion danced with one gentleman. 

Of course the ball was a success. It could hardly fail to be 
otherwise, with perfect music and floor, supper from Gunter’s, and 
every one determined to dance till dawn. 

Yet the four people who came down first on the following morn- 
ing did not look as if their late dissipation had agreed with them. 
The heiress’s pale cheeks and heavy eyes contrasted strongly with 
the fitful colour in Miss Grant’s cheeks, as the two girls made 
their way to the breakfast-room. Chips, the picture of misery, 
followed at a distance, but, stopping at the library, shut himself 
and Vavasour therein, and related his tale of woe. 

On the previous evening he had offered his heart and hand to 
the heiress, and she had refused him. That was bad enough, he 
averred, but the reason was worse. Vavasour listened to his de- 
tailed account of the latter in ominous silence, his face growing 
paler with every word; but when it was finished he rose, and only 
saying ‘ I’m very sorry, Chips,’ led the way to the breakfast-room ; 
the little hussar following in a state of abject doubt as to what 
his friend’s set face might forebode. 

Miss Grant’s voice was speaking earnestly as they opened the 
door. ‘I shall never forgive myself if you do, Marion.’ But at 
sight of the two gentlemen she stopped, and, colouring vividly, 
drew back almost behind the heiress. 

Vavasour did not hesitate a moment. He walked straight up 
to the latter, and with a faint attempt at a smile said very dis- 
tinctly— 

‘Chips has been telling me about last night, Miss Grant, and 
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I have come to ask you not to make this miserable business any 
worse by- visiting my sins on his head.’ 

The ex-heiress flushed darkly. ‘I—I can’t,’ she began brokenly, 
covering her face with her hands; then recovering herself, she 
raised her head proudly: ‘I told Mr. ’ (¢ Oldfield, supplied 
Vavasour gravely) ‘my reasons last night. I am very, very sorry I 
ever consented to change places with Miss Culliner ; besides which, 
I am absolutely penniless, and he cannot wish to have a beggar for 
his wife.’ 

‘Excuse me, Miss Grant,’ replied Vavasour gently, ‘ but your 
reasons are really none at all. We are much more to blame 
for having deceived you; and anyhow,’ he added, with a wintry 
smile, ‘if you were really Miss Culliner, you would forfeit your 
wealth by marrying Chips, so that he would have had a poor 
wife after all!’ 

She murmured something about its ‘not being right,’ but 
Vavasour suggested they should talk it over in the library, and in 
an incredibly short space of time they had vanished. 

There was an awkward silence as the door closed upon them, 
which the real Miss Culliner tried to break by poking the fire 
vigorously. ‘It’s very cold.’ 

No answer followed this novel remark ; and looking up she saw 
Vavasour’s stern face above her. 

‘ You have had your revenge,’ he said, ‘and I don’t blame you 
one bit, but I wish it had been delayed a few hours. Last night, 
when I believed you penniless, I determined to sell out, pay my 
debts, and then offer you a home—humble, it is true, but rich in 
everything my love could supply.’ 

Miss Culliner kept her eyes well down ; because there was more 
in them than she wished this angry young man to see just yet. 

‘I don’t see why you should be so cross this morning because 
you see a chance of not giving up your regiment.’ 

He started, and then looked down at the bent head, while a 
hoarse laugh broke from his lips. 

‘I know you haven’t a very high opinion of me,’ he said 
bitterly ; ‘but you might acknowledge I’m not quite such an ill- 
bred cur as to propose to a girl the very minute I know she has 
money. 

The blue eyes came up then, blazing with righteous indigna- 
tion. 

‘You needn’t reproach me with my wealth! I always have 
maintained it was the most unjust will that ever existed; and 
there was no more harm in my changing place with Miss Grant 
than in you changing place with Mr. Oldfield!’ 
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‘ Haven’t I said so?’ he returned more quietly. ‘I repeat 
again, you were fully justified in doing as you pleased. But I 
only want to make you understand that no power on earth shall 
induce me to make you the offer this morning which I fully 
intended doing.’ 

Miss Culliner’s lips curled scornfully, albeit they trembled. 

‘I suppose you think J ought to make it instead? But this 
isn’t Leap year ; and,’ with a sudden burst of anger, ‘I sha’n’t.’ She 
walked to the window to hide her tears. 

*I never thought anything of the kind,’ he answered. ‘I shall 
go away to-day and never bother you again, and you can marry 
whom you choose.’ He strode to the window exactly opposite hers, 
and stood there looking out. 

In about two minutes Miss Culliner dried her eyes, and 
peeped cautiously round. Did he really mean it, this refractory 
lover of hers? His back looked very unpromising, but—suppose 
he did? 

I am quite shy at having to relate what followed; but 
remember, fair readers, if you please, that I have already told you 
she was a flirt; and, moreover, she was very much in love with 
him. 

Vavasour was just meditating a dignified retreat, when footsteps 
began tiptoing across the room from the opposite window. Too 
proud to turn round, he remained gazing stolidly out at the snow, 
which perhaps accounted for his not feeling the very light touch 
on his arm. 

It was not repeated ; for the hand was withdrawn, and a head 
substituted in its place. A little soft, yellow head, with a wreath 
of curls, which leaned against his shoulder; while two blue eyes, 
with a suspicion of teardrops in them, looked up to plead more 
eloquently than the red lips. 

‘ Please don’t go, Henry.’ 

What could a man do but turn round and take her in his arms 
to vow that nothing in the world should ever make him leave her 
again ? 

Miss Culliner had great difficulty in releasing herself. ‘ Let 
me go, Henry, I want to tell you something.’ 

‘ What is it?’ He held her out at arm’s length, enjoying her 
confusion. ‘ You little darling! you’re the most beautiful creature 
I ever saw!’ 

‘Don’t be silly, sir,’ she retorted through her blushes. ‘I 
wanted to tell you that the reason I waited for Sir Richard last 
night was because he was the only person who knew me, and I was 
afraid he’d let out my secret. That’s all.’ 
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‘Is it? I could forgive a hundred Sir Anybodys this morn- 
ing,’ began. Vavasour fondly; changing into a muttered ‘ Confound 
it!’ as the door opened. 

But it was only Chips, with a face like the summer sun, who 
tried to retreat when he saw what was going on. 

‘Beg pardon, old fellow: I didn’t know , 

‘ Come in, Chips; we want your congratulations; and only hope 
you're as happy as we are?’ 

*I couldn’t be happier, asserted Chips. Whereupon the 
young ladies kissed each other; and Esmé asked, ‘Did Mr. 
Oldfield tell you I guessed your secret the first evening you were 
here ?’” 

‘I couldn’t help it, Vavasour, began Chips apologetically. 
‘Miss Culliner got it all out of me one day in the garden: 
and——’ 

‘You never could keep a secret, Chips,’ asserted his friend. 

‘No, that’s what made you look so miserable,’ chimed in 
Esmé merrily. ‘ You were ten times happier after I made you 
confess !’ 

And then, of course, every one came pouring in to breakfast ; 
and the lovers had to partake of that very prosaic meal, like 
ordinary mortals. 


Lady Olivia could not have been very angry when the truth 
was explained to her: because the Easter violets and primroses 
were in great request for a very pretty double wedding which 
took place from her house not three months later. 

The only fault pretty Mrs. Vavasour can find with her husband 
is that he never will confess she had to do all the love-making, 
and he did---NoTHING AT ALL. 


MABEL F,. WILSON, 
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Cnapter I. 


‘Ou! it is more than unfortunate. I don’t believe I ever was so 
disappointed in my life. If it had happened any other evening 
but this—and at the last moment, too! It is really too bad.’ 
Tears of mortification stood in her eyes. 

‘Only what one should expect from a servant,’ said her sister, 
the Hon. Mrs. Trevenning, smoothing down a fold of her exquisite 
ball-gown and frowning slightly. ‘They are ever and always 
the most troublesome set on earth. It often occurs to me that 
they do things on purpose! Would any one, I ask you, except 
one’s coachman, elect to break his collar-bone at ten o’clock on the 
night of the best ball of the season? I should think not, indeed. 
It is just the little bit too much.’ 

‘If you had only refused leave to Thomas this morning!’ 

‘What could I do, my good child? He said his mother was 
dying, and I suppose even a footman has his feelings. One daren’t 
be brutal nowadays.’ 

‘It looks like an artfully planned design,’ said Miss Dare 
indignantly. She stood before a mirror that reached from floor 
to ceiling in her sister’s boudoir, and surveyed her slender figure, 
clad in its perfect gown, with a glance of the deepest melancholy. 
‘To think of the hours I have spent over this dress,’ she said. ‘I 
believe I wore Vriére nearly to death’s door; and all for nothing. 
No one will see it to-night.’ 

‘Well, there is nothing to be gained by crying over it,’ 
declared Mrs. Trevenning, with a touch of impatience. ‘ My 
gown is as good as yours any day, and is just as likely to blush 
unseen so far as to-night is concerned. I only wish I knew how I 
was to pay for it. Make up your mind to the inevitable, Connie, 
which means staying at home for this evening, at least.’ 

‘I can’t,’ declared Connie desperately. ‘I have dwelt too 
long upon this one ball to feel resigned to its loss all in a second. 
Oh, if anything could be done , 

Here the door was flung wide, and a tall young man in a 
morning suit of grey tweed came into the room. He was rather 
dark, and very like Mrs. Trevenning. 

‘What! You, Dudley?’ criedshe. ‘And atthishour? Why, 
where have you come from ?’ 
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‘The Manor, straight. The old boy is better, so I left him 
nursing the leg, and ran up to town to have a little fling before 
the season says good-bye. How specially festive you two look! 
Going anywhere ?’” 

Mrs. Trevenning reseated herself with a little groan, and 
Constance made a gesture of despair. 

. *By Jove! Who's dead? What’s wrong?’ asked their 
brother, very properly impressed by this display of feeling. 

‘Everything. Everything!’ cried Constance. ‘This very 
instant we have had word sent us that Martin the coachman fell 
in the stable half an hour ago and broke his collar-bone ; Thomas, 
Vivienne’s new footman, started early this morning to attend his 
mother’s sick-bed ; and here are we, dressed to go out, and not a 
soul to drive us. It is the Duchess of Dartrie’s ball, and the 
Princess is to be there, and Viv and I got new gowns for it, and— 
altogether—it 7s a shame, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ The deuce of a sell,’ said Sir Dudley, with honest sympathy. 
‘ But why not try a cab for once?’ 

Constance looked hopefully at her sister, but Mrs, Trevenning 
shook her handsome head. 

‘Impossible! We have promised, for one thing, to call for 
Helen ; and besides, to go there, in a cab! Oh! no, I couldn’t 
do that.’ 

‘Well, Dudley, think of something else—do,’ implored his 
younger sister; she was his favourite, and a very pretty girl. 
‘You might try to help us,’ she said. Her face was quite tragical, 
and Sir Dudley, looking at it, laughed. 

‘ Well—I will,’ he said. ‘Tell you what I’lldo. Get me old 
Martin’s coat and gloves and hat, and I'll drive you myself.’ 

Miss Dare cast a reproachful glance at him as though dis- 
believing ; but Mrs. Trevenning sprang to her feet and clapped 
her hands. 

‘The very thing, cried she. ‘Dudley, you have saved us!’ 
She ran to the bell, and rang it sharply. ‘T'll order the regi- 
mentals to your old room, and the carriage to the door at once. 
’ If you tuck the rug carefully round your knees nobody will notice 
your trousers.’ 

‘I earnestly hope that no one will notice me,’ said Sir Dudley. 
‘ That’s the principal thing! ’ 

‘Good Heavens, yes!’ said Mrs. Trevenning. ‘ Dear Dudley, 
do be cautious. Fancy if any one were to recognise you, and it 
were to come out in one of those detestable society papers, “What 
an imbroglio!’ There was a gleam of hope im her eye. 

‘It would set you up for life,’ said Sir Dudley calmly. ‘Con- 
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sider how you would be run after and pointed out for months to 
come. What greater bliss could fall to the share of any woman?’ 

His raillery was kindly, and Mrs. Trevenning, who in secret 
hankered wildly after notoriety, took no notice of it, beyond 
making a little mowe as she passed him. 

Later on, when they interviewed him in the hall preparatory to 
starting, he was found to be quite satisfactory. The light tweed 
trousers certainly militated against the perfection of his toilette, 
but they trusted to the friendly rug to hide this discrepancy. 

‘ Whatever you do, don’t get down,’ said Mrs. Trevenning, who 
began to feel something of the delights of private theatricals. 
‘And for goodness’ sake, don’t forget your réle for a moment. 
When you are opening the door for Helen, be sure you touch your 
hat.’ 

‘Yes M’,’ said Sir Dudley in the most approved style; after 
which they all got down to the carriage, two maids full of a de- 
corous hilarity bringing up the rear, armed with cloaks and fans. 

The impromptu coachman was directed to drive first to Park 
Lane to pick up ‘ Helen.’ ‘ Who is Helen, what is she?’ thought 
Dudley, to whom the name conveyed no memories; but there was 
no time just then to ask questions. It was close on eleven 
o’clock. He felt rather glad he didn’t know the lady mentioned, 
as, though it would have been difficult to make him feel shame 
about such an affair as this, he was obliged to confess to himself, 
once he was seated and had the reins in his hands, that he would 
be rather glad than otherwise when his self-imposed task was at 
anend. Yes, he wished himself well out of it. Why, if any of 
the other of the four-in-hand fellows were to see and recognise 
him, he should never hear the end of it. And these horses of 
Trevenning’s were not his form at all. ‘Sorry nags,’ he called the 
slow, respectable, well-fed beasts, who went, thought he, as though 
they were mourning the corpse behind them. 

‘ You will drive quietly, won’t you, Dudley ?’ Mrs. Trevenning 
had said nervously as a last word. ‘Not as you do on that 
dreadful coach. Remember, now, like a darling boy.’ 

The darling boy smiled grimly to himself as he drove along at 
a funeral pace. It suggested itself to him that if he laid down 
the reins and gave them their own sweet will they would go as 
well as he could drive them. But fortunately he abstained from 
this experiment, and consequently they arrived safely at the house 
appointed in Park Lane where the unknown ‘Helen’ was to be 
picked up. 

Almost as they drew up there the hall door was opened and a 
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tall slight figure muffled in an eastern shaw! ran down to the 
carriage. 

‘At last! I was quite afraid something had happened.’ The 
voice was girlish and very sweet, and had a curious vibration in it 
that thrilled the hearer. A servant followed her to open the car- 
riage door, and whilst he was doing it Dare caught a glimpse of 
her face. 

Such an exquisite face! Arch yet tender, firm yet soft. He 
had no time to criticise any special feature, so quickly she turned 
away and was swallowed up by the carriage, but he knew her eyes 
were as dark as her hair, and that if he lived for ever he should 
never be able to forget that one sweet glimpse. 

He heard, as if in a dream, some one telling him to go on again, 
and still in a dream he pursued his way through the lamp-lit 
streets, and presently drew up before an open doorway that shone 
more brilliantly than its companions on either side. He watched 
her from his post of vantage walk up the carpeted steps and dis- 
appear into the hall, and was conscious of a distinct blank when 
the envious walls hid her from his sight. 

Another carriage coming up behind obliged him to take the 
horses out of the way, or probably he would even now have been 
staring at the steps up which she had gone ; circumstances, however, 
were too many for him, and he was compelled to retire speedily 
and with as little consideration for the new-born feelings that had 
sprung to life within him, as though he were in truth the hireling 
he simulated. How he got through the next few hours he never 
afterwards remembered. All he could think of was this one fair 
woman ; this Helen, of whom he knew nothing. Who was she? 
Was she Miss or Mrs.? His heart contracted as he admitted the 
possibility of the latter title. He could get it all out of Mrs. 
Trevenning in the morning of course, but in the meantime he was 
lost in a miserable ignorance. 


Oh ! Helen fair, beyond compare. 


Would he ever know more of her than now he knew? He made 
one desperate effort to discover her identity, an effort that ended 
in dismal failure. Fate drove him up toa respectable middle-aged 
gentleman in his own (present) rank of life, who, reclining grace- 
fully against an adjacent wall, smoked the peaceful pipe. Dare 
all his life had been told that nothing was hid from servants, and 
the idea grew upon him that perhaps this man might tell him 
something of the family residing in that particular house in Park 
Lane from which the lovely Helen had descended. 

He made himself very specially charming to the respectable 
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man for five minutes or so, during which he sustained the entire 
conversation, the respectable man being engrossed with the pipe, 
and evidently of a taciturn disposition. He was so reserved, indeed, 
that he quite won on Dare, who thought him modest, and, for his 
state of life, refined. After a few preliminaries, therefore, he asked 
him if he knew who lived in such and such a house, Park Lane. 

The refined man had now come to an end of his pipe, and, as 
Sir Dudley discovered, was more equal to conversation than he had 
before supposed. 

‘ Blest if I do,’ said he—‘ beyant the fact that t’aint my gal’s 
?ouse. Reason of askin’? Soft on Parlour or Cookie, eh?’ 

Sir Dudley moved away. He now told himself he had been 
mistaken, and that the man had very bad manners; and he refrained 
from questioning any one else. No, he would trust to chance to 
reveal her to him. 

It was the longest night he ever spent. He wondered whether 
they would ever get tired of dancing, and assured himself it was 
the last time he would place himself in such a predicament. He 
thought bitterly of Mrs. Trevenning’s staying powers when she 
had found a partner that suited her, and of how Connie would be 
safe to meet Carlton there, and, given an isolated spot in a con- 
servatory, would straightway forget that such an unimportant 
thing as Time existed. 

And Helen! Was she too ? Pshaw! that way madness 
lay. He would not believe but that he might yet have a chance 
of trying his fortune with her. He could not forget her face. It 
was love at first sight—-and a terrible attack of it. He had sneered 
at such an idea when other men had spoken of it as being not only 
possible but probable, and now . 

Helen! Helen of Troy. Pooh! he didn’t believe that old- 
world beauty could have held a candle to this: modern Venus. 
He was getting excited over the question, when some friendly 
person cried aloud for Mrs. Trevenning’s carriage, and he drove up 
with quite a rush, and saw her of whom his thoughts were full 
come down the steps beneath a blaze of light into the shadow 
below. 

As a matter of fact, five came down at the same moment, but 
Sir Dudley was too far gone to see more than one; which shows 
the exact difference that lies in giving way to love, and wine. 
Constance Dare was accompanied by one young man who seemed 
decidedly épris, whilst another hung over ‘ Helen’ with an air of 
devotion that drove Sir Dudley to the verge of frenzy. To go for 
that man, to wrest from him his prize, was his sole desire. The 
reins slackened in his grasp, and he bent forward, oblivious of 
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everything, in his anxiety to see what was going on beneath him. 
This brought him within the glare of the lamps, and the man talk- 
ing to Constance, lifting his head suddenly, saw him. 

‘ Why—what?’ exclaimed he spasmodically. Miss Dare, 
following his glance, caught his arm. 

‘Not a word, not a syllable. To-morrow Ill explain 
whispered she, divided between fear and mirth. 

This conquered peril was unknown to Sir Dudley, who still 
continued to glare at the back of his rival’s head, as he already 
designated ‘ Helen’s’ companion. Animal magnetism is a power, 
no doubt, and now it compelled the rival to turn his glance in the 
direction of Mrs. Trevenning’s coachman. Nothing came of this, 
however. Dudley caught sight of his face first, and, starting as if 
shot, faced round and fell into an attitude that was anything but 
easy, but which permitted him to devote his entire attention to 
the reins. 

It was Tommy Mornington !—colonel in the Coldstreams, and 
the most notorious gossip about town. If he were once to get wind 
of this, and to—to retail it to her in his usual biting sarcastic way 
—(nasty way, by Jove !)—how should he ever be able to approach 
her? He kept his face rigidly averted, even from her, and sat in 
durance vile, until Carlton, Connie’s man, called out to him ‘ Home.’ 
Was there a sense of smothered laughter in his tone ? 

He drew up with quite an old coachman-like touch at the house of 
Mrs. Trevenning, who got out of the carriage, as did Constance. 
He waited with an eager longing and a most unservantlike strain- 
ing of the neck in the direction of the carriage-door to see fair 
Helen follow them. His astonishment became intense as he saw 
she did not appear, and that the other two were leaning towards 
the window, murmuring good-nights, and good-byes, numberless. 
He could even see that Mrs. Trevenning leant forward as if to kiss 
some one, and then drew back and looked up at him. She was the 
image of Sir Dudley, and had the same merry daring look in her 
blue eyes. 

‘To Park Lane—Dud—RMartin, said she, and he knew by 
her expression, which was mischievous, that the slip was a premedi- 
tated one, meant to frighten him. But he forgave her—for was 
she not rendering up to his sole care for a few sweet minutes the 
one perfect creature upon earth ? 

He didn’t call the horses ‘ sorry nags’ this time. Their slow- 
ness delighted him. He drove with the utmost caution—the most 
extraordinary care. It even occurred to fair Helen within that 
the Trevennings’ coachman was a leech of the first water, but he 
could not bring himself to hurry up the horses even to please her. 


> 
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They were alone, he and she, as utterly alone in the great heart of 
town as lover’s soul could desire. Separated only by a miserable 
partition of wood and paint and padding—a trumpery separation, 
that it delighted him to think he could smash into bits in no 
time. 

In spite of himself, however, he had to get to the house at last, 
and with a pang he watched the tall slender figure go up to the 
hall-door. She had left him—and this carriage, which from hence- 
forth would be sacred to him. Should he ever see her again, 
once those doors opened to receive her? 

Meantime the senseless doors seemed slow to grasp their prize. 
Fair Helen knocked, first in a reasonable way, then loudly—then 
louder still. She pulled the bell with a marvellous vigour for one 
so delicate in face and form. But answer came there none. Sir 
Dudley, very much against his will, sat holding the reins, longing 
yet fearing to go to her assistance, and glad in the thought that 
he need not leave her until he saw her safely indoors. Presently 
it began to dawn upon him that this would not be immediately. 

Again she knocked: again she rang with quite the same result. 
He was watching her anxiously, and now he saw that she turned 
her face to him with a suspicion of nervousness in her manner, and 
as though she found comfort in the knowledge that he was still 
there. That glance undid him! The unconscious appeal in her 
eyes made him oblivious of all other considerations, and springing 
down from his seat he hastened to her side. 

‘Allow me,’ he said gently, and, taking the knocker from 
her fingers, beat a resounding rat-a-tat-tat upon the door. He 
was delighted with the knocker. Action of any sort that would be 
in her service he was longing for just then, and, nothing else pre- 
senting itself, he worked off this longing on the unoffending door. 
He was, indeed, so engrossed with his desire to awake the sleeping 
household that he quite forgot that state of life into which he had 
entered to oblige his sisters, and was therefore the more startled 
and confounded when presently he found her eyes fixed upon him 
with an intensity suggestive of astonishment. Her expression 
was a curious blending of surprise and bewilderment, and there was 
too, he thought, a little uneasiness in it. 

It all flashed upon him in asecond. There he stood, in the 
Trevenning livery from the knees up, and for the rest there was 
light tweed trousers and a pair of boots that servants as a rule do 
not aspire to! He became at the same time conscious that his 
gloves were absurdly too big for him, and that the hat was 
ludicrous on his head, at all events, whatever it might be on that of 
the venerable Martin. Truly this mad freak of his was costing him 
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dear! In one wild moment he felt that to cut and run was all 
that was left him, but presently he rallied. 

‘Tm afraid they are all asleep, M’,’ he said, being so desirous of 
making a point of the respectful M’ that he overdid it terribly, 
and left matters worse than they were before. 

‘I am afraid so too,’ replied she steadily, though she still 
regarded him with an evident distrust, that seemed to grow as the 
moments waned. ‘My maid was to have sat up for me, but I 
suppose she Will you knock again, please ?’ 

He did knock again, with redoubled ardour this time. He 
was as anxious now as she was to get the confounded door open. 
That distrustful glance had hurt him sorely. He felt all the time 
he was hammering away at the knocker that her eyes were fixed 
on the unlucky trousers, and as for the hat - Once again 
memory rose to make him wretched. He recollected the fatal 
likeness that existed between him and Mrs. Trevenning, and he 
jammed down the big hat well over his brow with a view to con- 
cealing from her the family features. If he failed in this, he 
succeeded at all events in making himself grotesque in an unusually 
high degree. 

The knocking rang through the empty air, and dying away 
left an unnatural silence behind it. The day had broken, and now 
a still, pale, ghostly light crept slowly over the housetops and 
trembled through the street. The sweet cold smell of dawn came 
to them through all the smoke and depression of the great city 
beyond, and yet it seemed to them that the beauty of the fresh 
young morn had something of sadness in it. The stillness was 
almost oppressive. Fair Helen stood motionless, a little pale ; while 
Sir Dudley, in his motley garments, waited with a throbbing heart 
for some sound—a footstep—inside this terrible door, that should 
put an end to a moment so charged with difficulties. What an 
unearthly quiet! Why did she not say something ? 

Suddenly, with an appalling yell such as a cat alone can give a 
lean grimalkin rushed across the street, and disappeared into some 
unseen corner. It was a wicked vengeful cry, and so startled Fair 
Helen that she instinctively shrank backwards, and a faint ex- 
clamation broke from her lips. 

‘Oh! will they never open the door?’ she said faintly. He 
caught a hurried glance so full of nervous suspicion that it horrified 
him. Good Heavens! That she should look at him like that. 
He could not tell, of course, that with the hat thus pressed upon 
his forehead, and coming down almost to his nose, he looked 
like nothing so much as a burglar, unless it might be a murderer ; 
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and felt a rather hurt astonishment that she should so unkindly 
regard him. 

As he still pondered on this there came at last a distant sound 
from within: nearer it came, until there could be no mistake at all 
about its being a footstep. 

‘Ah!’ cried she, with such an undeniable air of relief that 
Dudley knew himself finally crushed. The door was opened by a 
frightened sleepy maid, and Helen stepped quickly into the safe 
shelter of the hall. As she went something fell from her with a 
tinkling sound upon the pavement. It was her fan. Sir Dudley 
stooped, picked it up, and handed it to her. 

Standing under the hall lamp as she was, with some soft lace 
falling back from her dark head, and with a warm flush upon her 
cheeks, she looked even lovelier than he had before seen her. Was 
she as cruel as she was beautiful? Perhaps she saw the touch of 
reproach in his eyes. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she said hurriedly, taking the fan. She made 
him a faint hesitating salutation—which afterwards occurred to 
him as being somewhat strange—and he raised hishat! The 
hat! Martin’s hat! It was flabby at the brim, and there was a 
difficulty about the doing of this every-day act, but certainly he 
raised it. Once again fair Helen fixed upon him a questioning 
gaze, more boldly this time because of the presence of her maid, 
and Sir Dudley, with the only bit of wisdom he had betrayed all 
through, beat a hasty retreat. 

As he went home he wondered where he should see her again. 
Mrs. Trevenning would of course be able to manage it for him, 
but somehow he decided on saying nothing to either of his 
sisters about her. There would be Lady Bellingham’s ball to- 
morrow night—nay, to-night rather. She might be there ; and if 
so, would she recognise him? This was an awful probability, and 
yet he could not bring himself to hope she would entirely forget 
him. 


Cuaprer II. 


He had just completed a flowery little speech expected of him 
by Lady Bellingham, who still considered herself young and lovely, 
and had stepped aside to prop himself against a friendly wall, when 
he saw ‘her’ enter the room—she was already only that eloquent 
pronoun to him. If fair on that last hour he saw her, she was ten 
times fairer to-night in a lace gown, diaphanous, ivory-tinted, with 
here and there a purple bunch of the big czar violet lost in its soft 
folds. She was smiling, and it seemed to Dare as if he had been 
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blind to the sweetness of her eyes last night. Her skin was like 
the wild rose, and her hair strayed loosely over a thoughtful and 
therefore beautiful brow. 

He went up to Lady Bellingham presently and asked for 
an introduction ‘to the charming girl over there in the white 
gown.’ 

‘They are all in white frocks,’ said Lady Bellingham, ‘like a 
set of silly débutantes. I never saw so much white in a room 
before. You will have to be a little more explicit.’ She spoke 
petulantly. She was growing stouter every day, and white was 
now beyond her. 

‘I wish I could,’ said Dudley, laughing. ‘ But the fact is, I don’t 
know her name.’ He had adhered to his resolution not to question 
his sisters about her. ‘See, there,’ he went on hastily—‘ there she 
is now, with Sir Charles Lamprey.’ 

‘Oh! Helen. Helen Bellasis. She is a cousin of mine.’ 
She glanced at him with an amused smile. ‘ Another!’ she said. 
*You are the ninth man who has implored my assistance, and 
she has been only five minutesin the room. She is a great 
success, isn’t she? This is her first season, and already every- 
body wants to marry her.’ 

Sir Dudley’s heart rose. She was not married, then! Imme- 
diately afterwards it sank to zero. If they were all at her feet, 
what chance had he? 

‘Be warned in time,’ Lady Bellingham was saying gaily. 
‘She is a witch, a siren. Steel your heart, or, better still, flee 
temptation.’ 

‘I feel how good it is of you to take all this trouble about me,’ 
said Sir Dudley, mildly. ‘I am indeed grateful; but,’ with a 
sudden smile, ‘if you cam manage that introduction, I shall be 
even more grateful still.’ 

‘You know no fear, then. You think yourself irresistible ?’ 
said she with a shrug. ‘The world hasspoiled you.’ And, indeed, 
Sir Dudley, being without incumbrances and master of a very pretty 
income, had known what it was to be affectionately treated by 
dowagers, maidens, and frisky matrons. 

‘Coming from you, that is unkind,’ replied he in a low tone. 
‘Have you found me “irresistible” ?’ The tender reproach in his 
tone pleased her. 

‘Tut!’ she said throwing up her handsome head. And then: 
‘Wilful man must have his way, I suppose. Come then, and let 
*- me make you known to Helen.’ 

~ She moved forward, and Dudley followed her. A few mo- 
ments later saw him standing before Miss Bellasis, her card in his 
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hand. He had not found the courage to look at her whilst the 
introduction was going on, but now he stole a glance at her, to 
find she was gazing at him rather too attentively. He grew 
honestly confused. 

‘I have ventured to put my name down here,’ he said, indicat- 
ing the solitary vacancy upon her card. 

‘Yes?’ She held out her hand for the card, and leisurely read 
what he had written. ‘Do you know,’ she said slowly, ‘I have 
rather a curiosity to know your name.’ She might mean little 
or nothing by this speech; she might mean a great deal. Dare 
felt that he was changing colour. At this particular moment the 
waltz then being played came to an abrupt end, as some waltzes 
will, and after a while Sir Dudley, offering her his arm, led her 
_ away to a conservatory. The next was a square dance, put in to 
make happy the middle-aged belles, and Miss Bellasis had declared 
her disinclination to have anything to do with it. 

When in the dimly lit conservatory she sank upon a lounge, 
opened her fan in a leisurely fashion, and suddenly turned her eyes 
full on his. 

‘I can’t explain it,’ she said deliberately, ‘it is the strangest 
thing—yet I cannot help fancying that I have seen you somewhere 
before.’ 

The arrow went home; but he bore the wound with a courage 
undaunted. 

‘ The most natural fancy possible,’ he said ; ‘ the Row is open to 
us all, and when one goes to two or three balls in a night, 
why F 

‘I do not think it was in the Row or at a ball I met you,’ inter- 
rupted she softly ; ‘ though of course,’ with a presumably backward 
glance into her memory, ‘ it might have been in the Row. How- 
ever—it wasn’t.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, though he knew he was reddening like a 
wretched schoolboy, ‘ you can recollect when it was I was so happy 
as to come within your notice.’ 

‘If I could remember, surely you could,’ she said. She leaned 
towards him. ‘Have you ever seen me before?’ she asked 
impressively. 

‘Seen you?’ He repeated her question in a stammering 
fashion, and then stopped short. Somehow he felt as if he could 
not tell her a lie—as if he could not deny the joy he had gained by 
his first glance at her. He grew silent, and stood there before her 
frowning perplexedly and most evidently embarrassed. 

‘Ah! you have,’ said she. 

She moved quickly, and in doing so the lace flounces of her 
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gown were caught and entangled by the prickly leaves of a cactus 
standing near. She tried to extricate herself from the treacherous 
grasp, but unsuccessfully. Dudley went hurriedly to the rescue. 
He bent over her. 

* Allow me,’ he said. The two ordinary words struck an answer- 
ing chord. When had he last used them? She lifted her head 
as he set her free, and said quickly-- 

‘ Now, I know it!’ 

He grew rather pale. Did she know it? and whence came 
that strange little gleam that shone in her eyes? She did not say 
anything more or volunteer any information as to this sudden 
knowledge that had flowed in upon her, and Dudley, who was now 
as one sitting on thorns, made up his mind to learn the worst at 
once. Anything was better than this nervous suspense. 

‘So you have found it out,’ he said. ‘ You have discovered 
either me—or—my double.’ 

‘Your double. Certainly not you,’ she laughed ; and reseated 
herself with all the air of one who is about to tell you a good 
thing. ‘ Why, it is the most absurd fancy,’ she said. ‘And you 
must really promise not to be offended, but the fact is your sister 
Mrs. Trevenning—she 7s your sister, isn’t she? Well, she has 
the most eccentric coachman in the world.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said he. He went down for a moment, and then 
rose again and struck out boldly. ‘Is it the eccentric coachman 
I resemble ?’ 

‘Ah! do not be offended at that. You need not. To tell the 
truth, it is a marvellous resemblance. But there is quite a little 
history connected with that coachman, which, if you like, I shall tell 
you.’ 

He hastened to say it would give him infinite delight to hear 
anything from her lips ; whereupon she ran through a light account 
of what was already too well known to him. 

‘Just now,’ she said as she finished it, ‘ when you said “ Allow 
me,” it reminded me of the time when he ran up the steps and took 
the knocker out of my hand without “ by your leave,” or “ with your 
leave.” Trop de zéle it seemed to me, but he seemed a 
dangerous person to argue with, soI made no protestation. Surely,’ 
smiling, ‘ you are not dangerous, and yet’—reflectively— both in 
voice and feature youresemble him. You must not be angry about 
this, because, as I have already hinted, he was a coachman quite out 
of the common.’ 

Again the clear eyes looked into his. Could it be possible for 
such sweet orbs to betray malicious amusement ? 

‘Of course I am to be congratulated in that he wasn’t the 
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ordinary sort,’ said he, with an assumption of cheerful indifference 
that did him credit. 

Miss Bellasis leant back in her chair and played idly with her 
fan. Was she about to quit the distasteful subject ? He racked 
his brain to try to find something interesting that should help her 
to this end, but even as he racked it she spoke. 

‘Do you know,’ she said innocently, ‘I think the Trevenning 
livery is the funniest I know. Who invented it? Whoever it 
was deserves public recognition. Light-grey trousers and a claret- 
coloured coat with white facings. Surely it is unique.’ 

‘I don’t know much about it, said he. ‘I haven’t gone into 
that sort of thing. But certainly what you say does sound un- 
commonly queer. You should reason with Mrs. Trevenning on the 
subject, who, it appears, is rather a friend of yours.’ 

‘Quite the dearest. We haven’t a secret from each other, she 
and I.’ 

She looked at him as she said this, and whether his expression 
amused her it would be impossible to say, but at all events she 
broke suddenly into a low delicious laugh. 

‘Isn’t it nice to have a friend like that ?’ she asked. 

‘I think it would be very nice to have a friend like you.’ 

She passed this over hurriedly. 

* After all, I don’t think I shall speak to Mrs. Trevenning about 
the livery,’ said she. ‘The Trevennings are not new people that 
they should care what the world says. And besides - Oh! 
by-the-by, there is one other thing about that remarkable coach- 
man I quite forgot to tell you. Another touch of eccentricity. 
When leaving, he took off his hat tome. He didn’t touch it, you will 
understand, he really tried to lift it. But it was too much for 
him, it resisted his most earnest efforts. Poor man! It suggested 
itself to me this morning that perhaps he had once been in better 
circumstances ; might have been almost a gentleman.’ 

‘He might,’ said Sir Dudley, grimly. He was now in a rage 
with himself. How on earth had he ever let himself in for suck a 
miserable sell? T'o act coachman to his own sisters; there wasn’t 
even the element of romance init. He might have known he 
couldn’t act the part decently. To take off his hat! What an 
utter fool he had made of himself! 

‘I’m sure of it,’ said Miss Bellasis, warmly. ‘There was quite 
a little air in the way he tried to take off that hat. In fact ’—she 
paused and lifted her eyes to his—‘ I wasn’t half surprised enough, 
when afterwards he put out his hand to bid me good-night !’ 

‘What! Oh! I say, I know I didn’t go as far as that,’ cried 
Sir Dudley, impetuously. 
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It was all over then. Too late he stopped short. Miss Bellasis 
rose to her feet. 

‘You! What have you to do with it?’ demanded she. 

‘Just this’—his glance grew beseeching—‘ J was that coach- 
man !’ 

She moved back, as if in horror. 

‘You!’ she said. And then again—‘ You! And how, sir, 
is it that I now see you here masquerading in your master’s 
clothes ?’ 

‘No, no! They are my own, I assure you,’ stammered he; 
whereupon the sternness she would have sustained fled from her, 
and the pretty eyes gave place to the laughter that was consuming 
them. For yet a little while she struggled with herself, and then 
subsided behind her fan. 

‘You knew it. You knew it all the time,’ cried he, reproach- 
fully, yet with a sense of extraordinary relief. He drew away with 
a determined hand the fan she held, and looked accusatively into 
her lovely, riante face. 

‘Not last night indeed, exclaimed she; ‘ acquit me of that. 
But—this morning P 

‘Yes. Goon. Who told you then?’ 

‘Captain Carlton. He recognised you as you waited so patiently 
beneath the Duchess’s lamps.’ Patiently: she little knew! ‘ And 
what are you ashamed of, then ?’ said she: ‘ it was a mere freak 
after all, and I, for one, owe you a debt of gratitude ; I should not 
have gone to that ball but for you, and—a man has been known 
to drive his sisters before this.’ 

‘ But hardly as their servant. However, I was not ashamed of 
it until—I saw you.’ 

‘Oh! what have J to do with it?’ said she. But she had the 
grace to blush as she said it, and, for the first time, she avoided his 
eyes. 

: ‘Everything. Not only with this absurd episode, but,’ 
earnestly, ‘ with my whole life.’ 

It was in effect a proposal, and Miss Bellasis grew very grave. 

‘We have been here a long time, have we not?’ she said, 
rising slowly. ‘Iam afraid I must ask you to take me back now 
to my aunt, Lady Bellasis.’ 

‘ One word,’ entreated he. ‘ Are you staying with her, with 
Lady Beilasis? Yes? Then may I call, to-morrow?’ 

‘On her? Iam sure’—gravely—‘ auntie will be very pleased 
to receive you.’ 

‘An! said he, ‘ that is something, but it is not enough. 
Shall I see you? Will you be pleased to receive me? 
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‘You ask a great deal,’ she said, but she smiled. ‘ Have you 
forgotten that this is our first meeting ?’ 

‘Our second, rather.’ 

‘Is that other to be counted? Well, our second then.’ 

One hand was hanging by her side. He took it, and held it 
gently between both hisown. His face as he did this was so earnest 
that she could not be angry with him. 

‘ Helen,’ he besought her, ‘say you will be glad to see me.’ 

‘How do you know my name?’ She looked surprised and 
blushed vividly. 

‘TI heard Constance call you so; and having seen you, how 
could I forget anything. that related to you. Helen! Tell me? 
I may come to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, come,’ she answered softly. 
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Cyaprern XXXVI. 


‘THERE IS ANOTHER AND A BETTER WORLD.’ 


Curistmas Eve and Christmas Day were celebrated with all due 
observances. Lord Lavendale and all his guests attended the 
village church on Christmas morning, to the edification of the 
neighbourhood, which consisted of about a score of smock-frock 
farmers, with their labourers and dairy-maids, and a sprinkling of 
small gentry. Among these his Lordship’s party created a sen- 
sation, and almost every eye was directed to the big raised pew, 


with its carved wainscot and silk curtains, and its comfortable 
fireplace in an angle of the wall. 

It was long since Lavendale had seen the inside of a church, 
and he looked round the village fane with wondering, interested 
eyes, and comparing it with the glory and vastness of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, which was the last church he remembered to have wor- 
shipped in, four years ago at an Easter service. He had come 
here to-day to humour Lady Judith, who had urged that, as they 
were going to live at Lavendale by-and-by, and to settle down 
into sober country folks, they ought at once to conform to the 
obligations of their position. 

He looked round the church, and remembered the years that 
were gone, when he had sat in that pew by his mother’s side, nest- 
ling in the folds of her brocade gown, or sheltered by her furred 
mantle, and following the words of the lesson in the large-type 
Bible open on her Jap; his childish finger travelling along the line, 
his childish lips whispering the words. He, the unbeliever, had 
begun, as other children, in implicit trustfulness. The old familiar 
Bible stories came back to him, the vivid pictures of the old patri- 
archal life, full of reality, lifelike in their exquisite simplicity. 
How he had loved and believed in those old histories! how solemn 
and earnest had been his childish piety! Then came his orphan- 
age and university life, amidst a reckless, impious crew; and then 
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the Mohawk Club, and the Calfs Head Club, and an assumption 
of blatant vice as a profession. He had been proud when he was 
told that society called him the bad Lord Lavendale, in contra- 
distinction to his father, who had been the very pink and pattern 
of pious respectability. 

Well, there was time to mend yet, time to lead a new and 
honourable life. The words of the ghostly voice were in his ear 
as the pitch-pipe gave the note, and the villagers began to sing 
‘ Hark, the Herald Angels ’:— 

‘Repent, Lavendale; prepare to die!’ 

Yes, he would repent, but it should be a repentance made 
obvious by good works ; his preparation for a better world should 
be the work of years, 

‘Why should I not live at least to sober middle age, as my 
father did?’ he asked himself, and then turned to Judith, the 
chosen companion of those future years of happiness and virtue. 

How beautiful she looked in the neat simplicity of her black 
silk hood, the sober propriety of her satin mantle and cambric 
neckerchief! She had attired herself thus modestly in honour of 
the rustic temple, and looked as she had never looked at a fashion- 
able assembly, in the reckless exhibition of her charms. 

Lavendale thought of a couplet of Pope’s as he looked at her. 

To him his love was fairer with lowered eyelids and modestly 
veiled bosom, and arms hidden in long black gloves: how de- 
lightful a contrast to that painted hag of quality, Lady Polwhele, 
whose wrinkles no white lead could disguise, and whose Court 
finery looked hideous in the searching wintry sunshine! Mrs. 
Asterley, too, was as fine as brocade and ribbons could make her. 
Mrs. Vansittart wore a braided cloth gown, and a furred military 
spencer; and had a masculine air which contrasted curiously with 
Irene’s simple dove-coloured hood and mantle, with pale-blue 
ribbons, altogether girlish and innocent-looking. 

The five ladies made a display which gave the villagers enough 
to think about all through the somewhat drowsy service and the 
particularly prosy sermon ; after which the quality walked between 
two rows of bowing and curtseying Lubins and Biddys, to the lych- 
gate where the coaches were waiting. 

Never had Lavendale felt in a serener frame of mind than on 
that Christmas Day. After the return from church he and Lady 
Judith explored the old house together, and planned what altera- 
tions they would begin next summer when they returned from their 
foreign tour. 

‘And can you really be contented to live three parts of the 
year in Surrey?’ he asked: ‘to live a sober domestic life with a 
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small establishment like this, you who at Ringwood had the state 
and retinue of a princess, and had your house filled always with a 
succession of the most distinguished people in Europe? Can your 
fiery spirit subdue itself to narrow means and domesticity ?’ 

‘ My fiery spirit is passing weary of pomp and splendour and 
bustle and frivolity,’ she answered. ‘Fashion and rattle, coquetry 
and high play, served very well to divert my thoughts from an old 
love and an endless regret. But now I have my old love again 
and nothing to regret : fashion, cards, dice, lotteries, the flatteries 
of rakes and profligates may go hang—lI can live without them all. 
I want nothing but love and Lavendale.’ 

He took her through the library, on his way to introduce her 
to his old friend Vincenti. 

She stopped in the middle of the room, and looked about her 
with a half-wondering interest. 

‘What a vast, sober, solemn—rather gloomy room!’ she 
exclaimed, with a faint shudder. 

‘Think you so, love? It has no gloom for me. It was my 
father’s favourite room, and my mother’s: I have spent many a 
twilight hour with her before bedtime, have said my evening 
prayers at her knees on yonder hearth. It is more associated with 
her image than any other room in this house.’ 

‘Then I can understand your fondness for it; but I confess 
that for me it has a melancholy aspect. It will not be my 
favourite room. That sunny parlour facing southward will make 
ever so much brighter a nest, if you will let me furnish it in the 
French fashion, like Lady Bolingbroke’s room at Dawley. And 
now take me to your ancient philosopher, of whom you have told 
me so much.’ 

Vincenti received the beautiful stranger with a stately courtesy 
at once foreign and old-fashioned, and altogether different from 
the flippant touch-and-go of the ‘pretty fellow’ period. Judith 
sat with him for nearly half an hour, talking of Italy, which she 
was to visit for the first time with Lavendale. 

‘I fancy it a land of romance and of opera, and that I shall 
hear the reapers singing a chorus as they stoop over their sickles, 
and see a cluster of dancers at every turn in the road; and that 
the inn-keepers will all address me in recitative, and the postboys 
will all roll out buffo songs,’ she protested laughingly. 

‘That playhouse world is not Vincenti’s Italy,’ said Lavendale: 
‘his country is the land of science and philosophy, of Galileo 
and Giordano Bruno, of Versalius and Sarpi.’ 

The Christmas dinner exhibited a profusion which would have 
shocked Lady Dainty, but which was the only idea of hospitality 
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when George II. was king. Hams and turkeys, chines and 

shoulders of veal, soup and fish, jellies, mince-pies, and the 
-traditional plum pudding, with Burgundy and champagne in 
abundance ; and even, for those who were coarse enough to ask for 
it, strong home-brewed ale, ale of a dark tawny brightness, 
betwixt brown and amber, the very look of which in a glass sug- 
gested a swift progress from uproarious mirth to drunken stupor. 

Lady Polwhele drank the home-brewed with the gusto of a 
chairman or a ticket porter. 

‘ After all, there is a true British smack about a glass of ale that 
beats your foreign wines hollow,’ she said as she finished her 
fourth tumbler. 

Lady Judith only sipped her champagne, just touching the 
glass with her ruby lips, smiling at Lavendale as she sipped. She 
sat in a place of honour at her host’s side, and amidst that 
profusion of beef and poultry they two dined upon nectar and 
ambrosia, and were only intoxicated with each other’s looks and 
smiles, and stolen whispers unheard in the clatter of voices. 

For the evening there were cards and music; and anon the 
hall-doors were flung open to the cold night, and the village 
mummers came trooping in to perform their Christmas fooleries, 
and to be regaled afterwards with the remains of the feast. Then 
came Christmas games in the great hall; blindman’s buff and 
hunt the slipper, at which last game Lady Polwhele disported 
herself with a vivacity which would have been particular even in 
Miss Hoyden. 

‘The Dowager forgets that though ’tis meritorious in her to 
appear five-and-twenty, ’tis foolish to try to pass for five,’ 
murmured Judith in her lover’s ears, as they sat in a recess by 
the fireplace, watching those juvenile revels. 

Buxom Mrs. Asterley rivalled the Dowager in exuberance, and 
contrived to be caught and kissed at blindman’s buff oftener than 
she need have been, in the hope of rousing some demon of jealousy in 
her husband’s breast. But Captain Asterley only resembled Othello 
insomuch that he was not easily jealous; so the harmony of the 
evening was not interrupted by his evil passions. 

Next morning came the fox-hunt. Lady Judith and her lover 
both rode to hounds, and his lordship sent a couple of led nags in 
their train, while he contrived to find a decent mount for Mrs. 
Vansittart. Judith rode as straight as an arrow, and, reckless in 
this as in all things, went at the biggest fence with a careless easy 
grace which delighted her lover. 

‘I did not know you were a hunting woman,’ he said, as they 
rode neck and neck across a field. 
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‘I am an everything woman. I should have died of the spleen 
at Ringwood, if I had not hunted.’ 


‘ You did not while I was there.’ 

‘ You were there; and I had something else to think about.’ 

‘And yet you seemed so cold, so indifferent,’ he said, slackening 
his pace as he grew more earnest. 

‘I had so much to hide, love, I had need to put on a show of 
scorn. Come on, sir; we shall lose the hounds if you talk to me.’ 




























The Christmas week was nearly over. It was the thirtieth of 
December. Lord and Lady Bolingbroke had joined the party: the 
lady something of an invalid, but infinitely gracious and devoted 
to her husband, who loved her passionately, yet delighted in boast- 
ing of his old conquests in her presence, a self-glorification which 
she suffered with much good-humour. Nor was she offended at 
his exuberant compliments to his old flirt, Lady Judith, whom he 
reminded how pleasantly they had got on together at Ringwood 
Abbey, when his wife was nursing her gout at the Bath. He had 
elegant compliments even for Lady Polwhele, whose white lead had 
been laid on thicker than ever in his honour, and whose family 
diamonds blazed upon a bosom of more than Flemish development. 
He had not succeeded in bringing the poet. Mr. Pope had an 
invalid mother in his house at Twitnam, and could not trust him- 
self away from home for above twenty-four hours atatime. There 
was some disappointment at his non-arrival, yet a general feeling 
of relief. Those bright observant eyes saw too deep into the follies 
and pettinesses of society. 

It was in the after-dinner dusk of that thirtieth of December, 
and while his guests were all talking and laughing in a joyous 
circle round the hall fire before repairing to the tea-tables in the 
adjacent saloon, that Lavendale visited his friend in the laboratory. 
He had stolen away from that light-hearted circle while Judith 
was occupied with Bolingbroke’s gay badinage, and now he sank 
with an exhausted air into an old oaken settle opposite the table 
at which Vincenti sat reading. 

Here there was no gloaming hour of rest and respite from daily 
cares. The student lighted his lamp directly daylight began to 
fade. He could brook scarce a minute’s interruption of his studies. 
The lamp shone full upon Lavendale’s face. 

‘How pale and tired you look!’ said Vincenti. ‘I hope you 
are not ill?’ 

‘I hardly know whether I am very ill or only very tired,’ 
answered Lavendale. ‘I ought not to have hunted the other day. 
I have not been my own man since. My London doctor told me 
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I must never hunt; but I have no faith in physic or physicians. 
However, the fellow was right so far. I am not strong enough for 
a tearing cross-country gallop. And my blood was up the other 
day, and my second horse was fresh as fire. It was a glorious run: 
Lady Judith and I were with the hounds to the last, though three 
fifths of the field were left in the lurch. No, I must hunt no more.’ 

‘You will be wise if you stick to that resolution. Do you 
think if I had squandered my strength upon follies as young men 
do that I should be alive to-day? I have garnered the sands of 
life, my lord ; I have measured every grain.’ 

‘I too will turn wiser. My days are precious to me now. 
Vincenti, do you remember drawing my horoscope t’other day ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember.’ 

‘And I told you not.to show it to me, d’ye remember? A 
foolish, nervous, brain-sick apprehension made me shrink from 
the knowledge of my fate. But now I think I should like to see 
the result of your calculations: not that I promise to believe 
implicitly.’ 

Vincenti’s brow darkened. 

‘I would rather not show you the horoscope,’ he answered 
curtly. 

‘Why not ?’ 

Vincenti was silent. 

‘And you had rather not tell me why not, I suppose?’ said 
Lavendale, with a faint laugh. 

‘No, there could be no good—lI can scarce define my reasons.’ 

‘Do you think I cannot guess them? The fate foretold was 
diabolically bad, aud you would spare me the knowledge of evil.’ 

‘There was nothing diabolical—nothing exceptionally bad— 
nothing 4 

‘ But the common lot of man,’ interrupted Lavendale—‘ death ! 
Only the common lot; but for me it is to come earlier than to the 
lucky. It is to fall just when I am eager to live—just as the 
gates of Paradise are opening to me. I am standing at the gate 
—I see that Paradise beyond, with the sun shining on it, the 
sunlight of passionate, happy, satisfied love—for me the unsatisfied. 
I am so near, so near—tis but one step across the threshold and 
I am in the enchanted garden. But there lurks the king of 
terrors—there stands Apollo with his fatal shaft : Iam not to taste 
that ineffable bliss, the cup is to be snatched from my thirsting 
lips—that was what the stars foretold, was it not, Vincenti ? ’ 

‘°*Tis your own eagerness shapes the fear that torments you.’ 

‘Tell me that I have guessed wrong, that the stars promise 
long life.’ 
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‘I will tell you nothing. 

‘Nay, you have told me enough. Your recticence is more 
significant than words,’ said Lavendale, rising and leaving the 
student hastily. 

He went no farther than the adjoining room, the old Gothic 
library, faintly lit at this hour by a wood fire, which had burnt low 
and was almost expiring. He seated himself by that lonely hearth 
in silence and darkness; sat brooding there, a prey to a kind of 
angry despair. 

It was hard, it was hard, he told himself, a cruel sentence issued 
by the implacable Fates; hard and bitterly hard, now that his 
heart and mind were purified of all evil, now that he was free 
from sin, repentant of all his old follies, intent upon leading a 
good life and being of some use in his generation—hard, very 
hard, that the decree should go forth, ‘ Thou shalt die in thy pride 
of life ; thou shalt perish when thy heart is full of hope and love.’ 
The foreboding of evil was so strong upon him that he accepted 
the presage as it were a fiat that had gone forth. He struggled 
no longer against the despair, the conviction, of doom. All was 
over. These brief hours of courtship, this blissful fever-dream, 
was to be the end of all; and then must come the grave, to lie in 
cold obstruction, and to rot. 

He sat for more than an hour in the darkness and silence. 
The faint gray twilight outside the long meadows faded to the 
thick gloom of wintry night. He had flung on some fresh logs, 
and fitful sparks flashed out from these now and then, and filled 
the room with a bluish light that seemed almost sepulchral, as it 
were in unison with his thoughts of death. He sat brooding over 
the fire, with his elbows on his knees, staring at the slowly kin- 
dling logs. Aripple of laughter came upon his ear now and again 
from the distance. They were merry enough without him, hardly 
conscious of his absence, perhaps. Even she might forget him for 
the moment, now she had her adorer Bolingbroke to breathe 
honeyed words into her ear. 

Would she forget him by-and-by, when all was done? Would 
she grieve for a little, and then be gay again, and marry some one 
else, and go dancing gaily down a long perspective of idle foolish 
fashionable years till she became even as Lady Polwhele, and took 
to white lead and ratafia, and quarrelling at cards and a led cap- 
tain, and so on to unhonoured old age and grim death? He felt 
as if he could scarce trust her upon this planet without him, she 
was so light and frivolous a creature. 

‘She loves me passionately now, I know,’ he told himself: 
‘she is mine, heart and mind and being, mine utterly, as though 
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we two were moved by the same pulses, lived by the beat of one 
mutual heart; but these impassioned natures forget so easily. 
She will be dancing and masquing and flirting again before the 
grass can grow upon my grave.’ 

He sat on till the logs had burnt and blazed and crumbled away 
on the hearth, and the fire was again just expiring. The clock 
struck eight. He had been brooding there for over two hours. 
He sprang to his feet suddenly, cold as death, great beads of sweat 
breaking out upon his forehead, and a strange tremor at his 
knees. 

What was it—fainting or fear that so shook him? He turned 
almost as if to rush from the room in an agony of terror—and, 
lo! that strange soft light, that faint brightness he knew so well, 
floated in the distance yonder, just within the farthermost window. 

It was the figure he had seen before, a woman’s form dimly 
defined against the dark panelled wall, like a luminous cloud 
rather than an actual shape; and the voice he had heard before 
spoke again in accents so unearthly that it seemed less a voice 
than the faint moaning of the wind which fancy shaped into words 
and meaning :— 

‘To-morrow, at midnight, Lavendale, thou shalt be as I am.’ 

The light was gone; the panelled wall was dark again. Laven- 
dale snatched the poker, and stirred the logs into a blaze. There 
was nothing, nothing save that wildly beating heart of his, to tell 
him there had been something there. 

Next moment the door was flung open suddenly, and a bevy 
of his guests rushed into the room—a wild, disorderly mob, as 
ribald a set as the crew in Comus, it seemed to him, after that 
unearthly presence which had that instant been there. 

‘What have you been doing, Lavendale?’ asked Durnford. 
‘Is this the way you treat your guests ?’ 

‘The ladies were out of humour at having to take their tea 
without your lordship,’ said Irene. 

‘And if it had not been for the most exquisite game at hide 
and seek, we should have all had the vapours,’ protested Lady 
Polwhele ; ‘ but we have had mighty fun in your corridors and 
closets, Lavendale, and I think we must have routed all your 
family ghosts, and given a good scare to your antique Jacobite 
rats. Of course you have no parvenu Hanoverians behind your 
respectable wainscots? We have not left a corner unexplored in 
our revelry.’ 

‘It was a scurvy trick in your lordship to desert us so long,’ 
said Mrs. Asterley, ‘and I would have you look after Lady Judith, 
who is flirting with Lord Bolingbroke in the saloon.’ 
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‘Oh! his French wife will take care there is no mischief done,’ 
said Asterley ; ‘but indeed, Lavendale, you must join us at basset. 
We can have no fun without you.’ 

‘I am coming,’ said Lavendale, following them out into the’ 
hall. 

Durnford looked at him uneasily when they came into the 
light. 

‘What were you doing, Jack, in that dark room?’ he asked. 
* Had you fallen asleep ?’ 

‘No, I was brooding; brooding over my joy. Should a man 
not sit and nurse his happiness as well as his grief?’ 

‘You have had a swooning fit, Jack. You are as pale as 
death.’ 

‘Well, I was near swooning with excess of joy; but ’tis over, 
and now I am ready for a riotous night. I will play you as deep, 
drink you as deep, as in our wickedest days. There shall be no 
mirth too wild for me.’ 

He went to the saloon, where his mistress was sitting at the 
harpsichord playing to Lady Bolingbroke, while the statesman 
stood with his back to the fireplace in a thoughtful attitude. 
There were no signs of levity here, at any rate. 

Judith sprang up at his entrance, and went over to him. 

‘Why have you abandoned us so long?’ she asked complain- 
ingly. ‘It was cruel of you to leave me to myself all this time.’ 

‘CouldI leave you in sweeter company? But indeed, dearest, 
I have not stayed away for pleasure. I was busy.’ 

‘ You have no right to be busy when I am in your house. All 
labours should cease but the labour of pleasing me ’—this with the 
spoiled beauty’s air ; and then, becoming all at once earnest and 
womanly as she saw the change in his countenance, ‘ but you have 
not been busy. You have been ill, fainting. You are as white as 
chalk. O Lavendale! what has happened ?’ 

‘Nothing in this world, sweet, to vex you. I rode too hard 
t‘other day for the pleasure of keeping near you, and I am no 
Nimrod, like Walpole and his great rival yonder. The hunting 
tired me.’ 

‘You must be in bad health to be so easily tired.’ 

‘ Easily, quotha! Why, ’twas a thirty-mile run, and a fourteen- 
mile ride home! ’Tis only a goddess who can make light of such 
a day. But are you going to play basset? And will you have me 
for your partner ?’ 

‘ My partner in all things till death.’ 

‘ Till death,’ he echoed solemnly ; and they sat down side by 
side. 
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He seemed gay enough all that evening, and the wine brought 
the colour back to his face by-and-by ; but every now and then in 
the pauses of the talk, when the others were intent upon the 
game, or at supper by-and-by in an interval of silence, he was 
thinking of the form and the voice that had been with him that 
night. 

Could two worlds be so wide apart and yet sc near—the world 
of life and the world of death? Not for an instant did he doubt 
that his mother’s spirit had appeared to him; that her voice had 
warned him, and with no delusive warning. He told himself that 
he was to die to-morrow night. There were but one night and 
day left to him upon this upper earth: one night in which to re- 
pent his sins; one day in which to settle his worldly affairs, and 
bid farewell to all he loved. 

Should he confide in his beloved? Should he tell Judith of 
the vision ? 

No; she would make light of it, or pretend to do so. Nay, 
in all likelihood she would be really unbelieving ; she was too 
steeped in this world and in worldly follies to believe in that 
unearthly visitant. She would tell him his brain was unstrung, 
would try to laugh him into scepticism. 

‘I would rather believe, even though it is to accept the mes- 
sage of doom,’ he told himself. ‘To know that there is a God, 
and a world beyond, is better than long life upon earth. Man’s 
life, did he live to a hundred years, were no better than the life of 
a worm if it ended here. But she who has been with me gives 
me assurance of a future. Where she is I shall be.’ 

‘It was after midnight when the party dispersed ; but, late as 
it was, Durnford followed Lavendale to his bedroom. 

‘TI want you to tell me all about it, Jack,’ he said earnestly, as 
they stood together in front of the fire. 

‘ About what ?’ 

‘The thing that has unhinged you. Something has, I know. 
You were frightened, you saw something, or dreamt something, 
in the library before we found you there, half-fainting, almost 
speechless. There was something, Jack ; I know you too well to 
be deceived.’ 

‘There was something, but I cannot tell you what.’ 

‘Oh, but you must, you shall! What is the good of our being 
brothers by adoption if you cannot confide in me? You have 
had no secrets from me, Jack. Till to-night I have shared even 
your guilty secrets, at the risk of being called Sir Pandarus by. 
this good-natured world of ours. I have the right to be trusted. 
You told me about a warning last summer, a warning dream that 
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saved you from a great sin. Was this another dream? Had you 
dropped asleep by the fire, and did you wake in a panic, as chil- 
dren do sometimes ?’ 

‘No, Herrick, I was broad awake.’ 

And then, little by little, Durnford got the truth from him: 
the story of the vision as it came to him in the summer night, as 
it had reappeared in the winter gloaming. To him, evidently, the 
thing was real, indisputable, an actual appearance, and not a pro- 
jection of his own mind. 

‘TI have tried to be sceptical about that earlier vision; I had 
almost schooled myself into disbelief” he said in conclusion, ‘but 
now I know it is real. I know that my mother’s spirit watches 
over me with a sweet protecting influence; I know that she has 
warned and guarded me, and that I shall be with her to-morrow 
night among the dead.’ 

Durnford attempted no strenuous argument; his office was to 
soothe rather than to reason with his friend. He stayed with 
Lavendale till late into the long winter. night ; they two sitting in 
front of the fire, and talking of their past life together, and some- 
thing of Herrick’s future. 

‘TI shall execute a new will to-morrow morning, Herrick, and 
I shall leave this place to you. It is not entailed, and although it 
is heavily mortgaged there is a margin, just enough to keep out 
the rats and mice. It will not be a millstone round your neck, 
will it, friend ?’ 

‘Jack, why insist upon talking thus, as if your immediate end 
were a certainty ? It agonises me to hear you.’ 

‘But it is a certainty. To-morrow—nay, this day is my last, 
for the new day has begun in darkness. At midnight I shall have 
passed from your sight. Do not let Judith look upon me when I 
am gone, Herrick. There is something horrible in the aspect of 
death, which might poison her memory of the man she loved. I 
would have her recall this face only as it was while that subtle 
indescribable something which we call soul still illumined it. 
Promise me this.’ 

‘I will promise anything that can content you. Yet I wonder 
that a man of your strong sense can talk of a vision which had its 
source only in your shattered nerves, with as much gravity as if it 
were a revelation from the Almighty. But I am resolved not to 
argue with you.’ 

‘It would be useless. I am perfectly serious, and convinced 
beyond all argument.’ 

‘I will laugh with you at your conviction after midnight.’ 

‘I pray God that we may have occasion to laugh. Do not 
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suppose that I accept my doom with content, Herrick. I go from 
a world that is full of delight. A year ago I think I could have 
welcomed the summoner, but now Let me finish what I was 
saying. I have a presentiment that.you are going to become a 
great statesman—the Whigs will have it all their own way, 
Herrick ; the Tories have had their hour, and ’tis past—so this 
place will be a proper abode for you. It will give you an air of 
stability, and be a pleasant home for your holidays. Irene will 
like it, because it is so near the home of her childhood, and she 
and you may make your after-dinner stroll as elderly married 
people to the trysting-place where you wooed each other in the 
flower of your days. This old birthplace of mine, with its burdens 
upon its head, is all I have to leave to my adopted brother.’ 

‘I will remind you of your promised bequest when we are old 
men, Jack,’ said Herrick gaily; ‘and now good-night, or good- 
morning, as you please. Get to bed and rest, if thou canst, my 
fever-brained friend, or thou wilt have a sorry countenance for a 
lover at breakfast-time.’ 

Herrick went to his own room sorely troubled about his friend. 
The vision, or the fancy—dream, trance, catalepsy, or whatever 
name it might be called—had taken too strong a hold upon Laven- 
dale’s mind to be thought of lightly by his friend. 

‘There must be something done,’ thought Herrick, ‘or the 
very fantasy will kill him. He will die by the strength of his own 
imagination. I must consult Bolingbroke, who is the cleverest 
man in this house, if not in Europe, and he may suggest some way 
of diverting Jack’s mind.’ 

To Irene he said not a word, but after breakfast next morning, 
while Lavendale and Lady Judith were in the stables with a chosen 
few, inspecting the small stud and discussing future additions, 
Mr. Durnford found an opportunity to draw Bolingbroke aside. 

‘I have to speak with your lordship on a very serious matter,’ 
he said: ‘ will you honour me with your company in the grounds 
for half an hour ?’ 

‘I am yours to command, my dear Durnford; but I hope your 
serious matter is nothing unpleasant. You are not an emissary 
from some unhappy devil among my creditors, who complains that 
my patronage is ruining him? I have spent three times as much 
on Dawley as prudence would have counselled, and I fear I shall 
have to sell the place in order to pay for its improvement, so that 
some greasy cit will profit by my taste and extravagance. It is 
the curse of sons that fathers are plaguily long-lived. Lord 
J ohn is a glorious example of patriarchal length of years. He has 
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gone far to convert me to Biblical Christianity.. I can believe in 
Methuselah when I behold my honoured parent.’ 

‘T should not be so impertinent as to obtrude the claims of a 
creditor upon so great a man as Lord Bolingbroke, were he even 
my own brother,’ answered Durnford. ‘ Alas! my lord, the matter 
ot which I would speak to you is one that money cannot mend or 
mar.’ 

‘Then it must be a very strange business indeed, sir, and I am 
all ears.’ 

Herrick told Bolingbroke all that had passed between him 
and Lavendale last night; and then the two men talked together 
earnestly for a considerable time, walking up and down the wintry 
alley, where two rows of clipped pyramid-shaped yews wore as 
verdant a livery as if it had been midsummer. 

‘ One can scarce conceive that imagination could be powerful 
enough to kill a man,’ said Bolingbroke, after a long discussion, 
‘yet I apprehend there is a state of the nerves and organs in 
which a mental shock may be fatal. I own I do not like the look 
of your friend this morning. There is a deadly pallor relieved 
only by a hectic flush which may deceive the inexperienced eye 
with the semblance of health, but which to me indicates an 
inward fever. The fancy about the vision of last evening may be 
hallucination, monomania, what you will, but the influence upon 
him is full of peril. All we can do is to try and distract his mind 
from dwelling on this one idea. Let us be as gay as ever we can 
to-day, and let the fair Judith exert her utmost power of fascina- 
tion to make the hours pass quickly.’ 

‘ And what if we shortened this fatal day by at least one hour, 
and thus curtailed his nervous agony of apprehension ?’ suggested 
Durnford. ‘ We might easily put on all the clocks towards night, 
so that they should strike twelve when it shall be but eleven; and 
then we can tell him the fatal moment is past, and that the 
ghostly warning has been belied by the passage of time. ‘At 
midnight he was to die.” That was the doom the unearthly voice 
pronounced for him. He harped upon that word midnight: 
“This is my last day upon earth,” he said; “ this night at twelve 
o’clock I shall be gone from you all.” If we could but delude him 
as to the fatal hour, laugh him into good spirits and forgetfulness, 
those shattered nerves of his might recover, and the poor over- 
strained heart beat evenly once again.’ 

‘I see your drift,’ said Bolingbroke, ‘and will do my best to 
help you. It would be difficult to take an hour clean off the 
night without detection. We must begin to doctor the clocks 
soon after dusk; say that we put them on ten minutes before they 
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strike six, and that from that time to eleven we gain ten minutes 
in each hour. It will need some subtlety to manage the job, 
unless there are any of the household whom you can trust to help 
ou.’ 

: ‘I would rather trust no one but you and my wife,’ answered 
Durnford. ‘Surely we three could manage the matter; there are 
only two clocks that need be doctored; the eight-day clock in the 
hall, and the French timepiece in the saloon.’ 

_* But there is his own watch, if he carries one; how are we to 
manage that ?’ 

* He has half a dozen watches, all out of order; I have not seen 
him carry one for the last six months,’ 

‘Then there are our lively friends, who doubtless all wear 
watches, and who will betray us unless they are warned.’ 

‘True; they must be told something that will make them hold 
their tongues. I will tell them we have hatched a practical joke 
—or that it is a wager—to cheat Lavendale out of an hour.’ 

‘You may leave them to me, I think,’ said Bolingbroke gaily, 
for to him the matter scarcely presented itself in its most serious 
light. ‘I know how to drive that kind of cattle.’ 

‘So be it; your lordship shall settle with every one except 
Lady Judith. I should like to confide my fears to her ear alone. 
She loves Lavendale devotedly, and if a woman’s love could snatch 
a man from an untimely grave, she is the woman to save him.’ 

‘His last day upon earth.’ Lavendale told himself that it was 
so, and listened nervously to the striking of the distant church 
clock, though he affected a gaiety which was wilder than a school- 
boy’s mirth. His feverish unrest alarmed his mistress, 

‘ My dearest Lavendale, you have an air that frightens me, and 
you are looking horribly ill,’ she said suddenly in the midst of a 
conversation, as they paced an Italian terrace together in the 
noontide sunshine. 

There had been a light fall of snow in the night, and the drifts 
lay in white ridges against the dark boles of the trees in the park, 
and the great gabled roof showed patches of white here and there 
under a bright blue sky. 

‘I vow it is scarcely courteous to cut me short with sucha 
speech as that,’ cried Lavendale, ‘when I am doing my very best 
to entertain you with my good spirits. Would you have me as 
solemn as a mute at a funeral ?’ 

‘I would have you only yourself, Lavendale,’ she said, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and looking at him searchingly. * You 
have an air to-day as if you were acting.’ 

* Should I act joy, love, when my bosom can scarce hold its 
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freight of gladness, when I can count the days and nights that must 
pass before you and I are one? If I live till that blessed promised 
day? Ah, Judith, there is the awful question: if I live? Life 
hangs on so frail a thread that a man well may wonder on the eve 
of a great delight whether he may survive to possess his joy. It 
is my burden of happiness that overpowers me.’ 

‘If every lover talked as wildly , 

‘If every lover loved as well. But there shall be no more 
rodomontade; I will be as solemnas youlike. A propos to acting, 
have you ever seen Wilks as Sir Harry Wildair ?’ 

‘Twenty times. You know I have been surfeited with plays 
and operas; I am delighted to be free of them; the very squeaking 
of a fiddle jars my nerves. Let us talk of our own future. How 
I love this place of yours! Its quiet, its old-world air, exercise 
the most soothing influence upon me.’ 

‘It is not to be compared with Ringwood Abbey either for size 
or grandeur.’ 

‘Why do you name a place I abhor? Why remind me of my 
late bondage ?’ 

‘ Ah, love, to make liberty sweeter!’ he said tenderly, drawing 
her to his breast. They had reached the end of the walk, where 
there was a circular summer-house—a shallow dome supported 
upon Corinthian pillars, on the model of a classic temple—and 
here they sat for a few minutes on a stone bench, Judith wrapped 
in her furs and oblivious of the December atmosphere ; Lavendale 
glad to rest that weary heart of his, after half an hour’s sauntering 
up and down. Here they were remote from the house and from 
all observation, and could abandon themselves to lover’s talk about 
the future. 

Judith harped upon that future with a persistence which 
agonised her lover. 

‘I mean to take such care of you,’ she said; ‘I mean to coax 
back the healthy colour to those pale and haggard cheeks. I 
shall be your sick-nurse rather than your wife for the first year 
or so.’ 

‘You shall be my divinity always.’ 

‘Only when you have grown stout and strong, when you have 
expanded into a robust country squire like Bolingbroke, shall I 
be quite at ease about you. Oh! Lavendale, how fiercely you have 
burnt the lamp of life!’ 

‘What motive had I for husbanding existence, when I had 
forfeited your love ?’ 

‘Ah, dear love, we have behaved very badly to each other,’ 
sighed Judith, half in remorse, half in eoquetry, the tender 
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coquetry of a mistress secure of her conquest. ‘If I could only 
be sure that we loved each other all the time!’ 

‘I can answer for myself, protested her lover. ‘My passion 
has never altered. In all my foolish wanderings I have had but 
one lode-star.’ 

‘ What—not when you carried off Chichinette ? ’ 

‘Do not name that foreign hussy, the offspring of a Flemish 
Jewess and an Auvergnat who cleaned shoes on the Pont Neuf. I 
had her pedigree from her maid, who was an unacknowledged sister. 
Can you suppose I ever cared for such a creature? She was as 
avaricious as Harpagon, as dirty as Lady Moll Worthless, and she 
ate garlic and wallowed in oil at every meal!’ 

‘ And yet you ran away with her!’ 

‘Dearest child, a man in my position was bound to run away 
with some woman at least once in a season. My reputation would 
have perished otherwise. As for Chichinette, the affair grew out 
of a drunken wager, and I was heartily sorry for it when I found 
you took the thing so seriously.’ 

* Could I take it otherwise ? Think what it was to love youas 
I did, to languish to be with you for ever like this,’ with her hand 
clasped in his and her head leaning against his shoulder, ‘ and to 
know that you were at the feet ofa French dancer. A year after- 
wards it turned me sick to see the creature on the stage, and I 
was near swooning in my box at the agony of disgust she inspired 
in me. But you are shivering, love. Let us go back to the 
house: you shall play me at billiards till dinner-time.’ 

Then on the threshold of the temple she threw herself upon 
his breast and kissed those cold, pale lips, which even love’s frank 
warmth could not colour. 

‘I forgive you Chichinette,’ she said gaily. ‘I forgive you all 
your elopements, everything that is past, for you are mine now 
and for ever.’ 

‘ For ever, dearest.’ 

‘Oh, what a sigh was there! I protest you are the dismallest 
lover I ever heard of!’ 


CuarteR XXXVII. 
‘AND THE LAST PANG SHALL TEAR THEE FROM HIS HEART.’ 


Ir was supper-time, and Lavendale sat at the head of his table, 
with Lady Polwhele on his right hand and Lady Judith on his 
left, in a room brilliant with the light of multitudinous wax 
candles, and the blaze of a huge wood fire. It was a spacious 
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apartment, with five long sash-windows opening on to a terrace 
with a marble balustrade, and two flights of steps leading to the 
lower level of the Italian garden—the prettiest summer room in the 
house, and by no means to be despised as a winter apartment when 
- lighted and warmed as it was to-night. 

Durnford and Irene had done everything to create an atmo- 
sphere of brightness and gaiety throughout the house; most of all 
in this room where the midnight hour was to be passed. They 
had summoned a little band of fiddlers and pipers from Kingston, 
and these, stationed in the hall, were to enliven the feast from 
time to time with their homely, merry old English tunes. The 
table was loaded with the usual substantial fare; but Irene’s light 
hands had assisted the housekeeper in decorating the board with 
holly-berries and greenery, and such winter flowers as the gardener 
could find for her in an age when the first hothouse ever built in 
England was yet a novelty. The shining scarlet berries, the rich 
red and purple and gold of the Bristol china, the silver tankards 
and silver-gilt bowls shining under the light of the candles or 
reflecting the flame of the fire, produced a dazzling effect. 

‘ Why, this is truly cheerful!’ cried Lady Polwhele ;‘ and though 
I over-ate myself at dinner, and have been cursedly cross with my 
cards all the evening, I long to put a knife into that turkey.’ 

‘Will your ladyship operate upon the bird?’ said Durnford, 
placing the dish in front of the Dowager, who was a famous carver : 
‘it will be a kind of divine honours for him, and rank him at 
once among the celestials.’ 

Lady Polwhele squared her elbows, tucked up her ruffles, and 
proceeded to dissect the turkey with the calm dexterity of a great 
surgeon. 

The champagne corks began to fly and the knives to clatter 
amidst a crescendo movement of talk and laughter, while Laven- 
dale sat back in his chair and conversed in half-whispers with 
Judith, who also leant back in her chair, so that they two were, 
in a manner, apart from the gormandisers and merrymakers at 
the table. He was looking better than he had looked in the 
morning; but the glow on his cheek and the brightness of his 
eye were but the transient effect of the Burgundy he had drunk 
at dinner and the excitement of an evening at basset. 

He held his glass for a footman to fill with champagne, and 
drained it at a gulp. 

‘ Aren’t you going to eat something ?’ asked Judith. 

‘Eat; no; in your society I am too ethereal to eat. Mind 
has the upper hand of matter.’ 

He drank his second glass of wine next moment. 
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‘Champagne does not count, I suppose?’ said Judith; ‘and 
yet I never heard of sylphs that were winebibbers.’ 

‘A bottle of champagne is no more to me than a drop of dew 
to asylph: there is nothing earthy about it. Look at Lady Pol- 
whele devouring turkey and ham with the appetite of a chairman, 
and yet after supper she will be as évaporée as you please—a bundle 
of nerves and emotions. Hark!’ 

It was the eight-day clock in the hall striking the hour. 
Lavendale had made no comment upon the passage of time 
hitherto, and all his friends were inwardly chuckling over the 
trick that had been played him, which had been explained to 
them as a wager of Bolingbroke’s. Could his lordship cheat his 
host out of an hour before the end of the year, he was to wina 
hundred guineas. 

This time Lavendale stopped talking, listened intently, and 
counted every stroke. 

‘Eleven!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ how late we are supping!’ 

‘We sat so long at that devilish game,’ said Judith, who had 
been a heavy loser. ‘ Well, I must resign myself to be unlucky at 
cards, if *tis but at that price one can be fortunate in love.’ 

To her, in a quarter of an hour’s confidential talk after dinner, 
Herrick had told much more of the truth than had been imparted 
to Lavendale’s other guests. He had implored her to do her 
utmost to distract her lover, to prevent his thinking his own 
thoughts, were it possible; to absorb him, interest him, bewitch 
him, as only she could. 

‘ Alas, I fear all my weapons are stale, my armoury is used up, 
she said with a sigh; ‘we have been so deep in love with each 
other, so frank in our love-making for this last happy week, that 
I have no treasures of tenderness, no refinement of coquetry in 
reserve. Like Juliet, I have been too lightly won, too frank— 
I have too openly adored. O Durnford, if I am to lose him at 
last, I shall go stark mad !’ 

‘You will not lose him, if you can beguile him to forget his 
waking dream.’ 

‘Was ita dream? Was it not the presage of death, rather a 
physical influence, the poor decaying body conscious of the coming 
change? He had a look of death this morning. There was an 
ashy grayness upon his face that horrified me. Yes, I was racked 
with despair in the midst of our talk of future happiness. And now 
you bid me be gay, when my heart sinks within me every time 
I look at him.’ 

In spite of soul-devouring anxiety, Lady Judith had contrived 
to be brilliantly gay all the evening: as gay as Mrs. Oldfield in 
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her most vivacious character, with all the charms of fashionable 
coquetry and modish insolence. She had laughed at her own 
losses, had challenged Lavendale and Bolingbroke to the wildest 
wagers about the cards, had been the leading spirit in reckless 
revelry, and had exercised a fascination upon her lover which had 
made him forget everything but that beautiful creature, leaning over 
the table with round white arms glittering with diamonds, and the 
famous Topsparkle necklace flashing upon the loveliest, whitest neck 
in England, showing all the whiter against the lady’s black velvet 
weeds. Never had those glorious eyes shone with so brilliant 
a light; and Lavendale knew not that it was the wild lustre of 
despair. Her voice, her eyes, the caressing sweetness in every word 
which she addressed to him, might have made Damiens forget his 
agony upon the wheel. 

So it had come to eleven by the hall clock, and Lavendale had 
been scarce conscious of the passage of time. 

‘One more hour,’ he said, with sudden gravity, ‘and the year 
of his Majesty’s accession will be over.’ 

‘Let us be merry while it lasts,’ said Judith ; ‘let us see the 
old year out with joyous spirits. What say you to a dance by-and- 
by, when these people have finished their gormandising ?’ 

‘I will do anything you bid me—dance or sing, preach a ser- 
mon, or throw the dice.’ 

‘No, you shall not dance. You are not strong enough 
for their robust country dances, and a minuet is too slow and 
solemn, though you and I excel in the figure. The other butter- 
flies shall dance, and you and I will look on like king and queen— 
but let them finish their supper first; and we must have some 
toasts, political, friendly, sentimental. We will drink to the king 
over the water out of compliment to Bolingbroke. We will drink 
George and Caroline because they are good honest souls, and our 
very intimate friends. We-will drink to anybody and everybody, 
were it only for the sake of drinking.’ 

‘My lovely Bacchanalian,’ he murmured tenderly, ‘ even vice 
is beautiful when you inspire it.’ 

‘Oh, ’tis hardly a vice to drown the dying year in good wine. 
I’m sure, could old Father Time have a voice in the matter, he 
would like to die like Clarence, in a butt of Malmsey,’ laughed 
Judith, holding out her glass to be filled. She had neither eaten 
nor drunk until this moment, and now her lips scarce touched the 
brim of her glass: she sat looking at Lavendale, counting the 
moments as she watched him. 

The toasting began presently. Lord Bolingbroke rose, and in 

‘a speech full of veiled meaning proposed the King, waving his glass 
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lightly over a great silver dish of rose-water which the butler had 
placed in front of him. Some drank and some refused, while 
everybody laughed. 

‘Your lordship might see the inside of the Tower for that 
pretty oration, were one of us minded to turn traitor,’ said Asterley 
as he set down his empty glass. 

‘Tam not afraid, answered Bolingbroke. ‘Ihave a good 
many friends capable of playing Judas, but not one whose word 
would be taken without confirmatory evidence.’ 

‘As you are in the house of a man who owes title and estate 
to a staunch adherence to Whig principles in the person of his 
ancestors, I think you should drink to her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
who is a much better King than her husband,’ said Lavendale. 

‘Oh, to Caroline by all means,’ cried Bolingbroke ; ‘ Caroline is 
a capital fellow.’ And the Queen’s health was drunk upstanding, 
with three times three. 

Then came the toast of Woman, Wit, and Beauty, coupled 
with the name of Lady Judith Topsparkle, in a brilliant speech 
from Bolingbroke, who had swallowed as much champagne as 
would have made a lesser man dead-drunk, but who was only 
pleasantly elevated, a more vivid brightness in his flashing eyes, 
a more commanding air in his fine and somewhat portly person. 
He spoke for twenty minutes at a stretch, and the company all 
hung upon his words with delight—could have listened to that 
gay spontaneous eloquence for an hour. 

‘Woman, Wit, Beauty, and the highest exemplar of all three, 
Lady Judith Topsparkle,’ cried Asterley, standing upon his chair, 
and waving his glass above his head. 

There was a roar of applause, a guzzling of wine, a crash of 
shivered glass, as the more reckless drinkers flung their empty 
glasses across their shoulders; and then above that medley of 
sounds came silver clear the striking of the clock in the hall. 

Midnight ! 

Lavendale counted the strokes, listening with breathless in- 
tensity, his hand inside his waistcoat pressed nervously against 
his heart. 

The last stroke sounded, and he lived. The beating of his 
heart seemed to him calmer and more regular than it had been all 
day. He had no sense of faintness or failing strength—a keener 
life rather, a quicker circulation in all his veins, a sense of light- 
ness and well-being, as of one who had cast off some heavy 
burden. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘look at your watches and tell me-—is 
that clock right ?’ 
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His friends pulled out their watches and consulted them with 
the most natural air in the world. 

‘Yes, your clock is right enough,’ said Ritieahinhes. 

‘°Tis three minutes slow by my timekeeper,’ said Asterley: ‘I 
take it the new year is just three minutes old.’ 

‘Then ’twas an hallucination,’ cried Lavendale, ‘and I am a 
free man.’ 

The revulsion of feeling overpowered him, and he broke into 
a half-hysterical sob ; but Judith’s hand upon his shoulder calmed 
him again, and he sat by her side as the fiddles and flutes in the 
hall struck up a joyous air, and the revellers left the table. 

* Now for a dance,’ exclaimed Judith: ‘ we have drunk out the 
old year; let us dance in the new one. Lady Polwhele, I'll wager 
those girlish feet of yours are impatient for a jig.’ 

‘Faith, my dear Judith, my feet don’t feel a day older than 
when William III. was king, and Lady Orkney and I were rivals,’ 
yortanted the Dowager, ‘ and I am as ready to dance as the youngest 
of you.’ 

‘And yet I know for certain that she was a martyr to podagra 
all last summer, and could hardly hobble from the Rooms to her 
chair when she was at the Bath,’ whispered Lady Bolingbroke to 
Mrs. Asterley. 

They all trooped out into the great oak-panelled hall, and a 
country dance was arranged in a trice, Durnford and Irene leading, 
as married lovers, who might be forgiven if they were still silly 
enough to like dancing with each other. Lavendale and Judith 
sat in the chimney-corner and looked on. The tall eight-day 
clock was opposite to them, and he looked up now and then at the 
hands. 

Twenty minutes past twelve. 

‘We've jockeyed the ghost, I think,’ whispered Bolingbroke to 
Durnford, in a pause of the dance. ‘See how much better and 
brighter Lavendale looks. He was ready to expire of his own 
sick fancy. To cure that was to cure him.’ 

Never had Lavendale felt happier. Yes, he told himself, he 
had been deceived by his own imagination. Remorse or unquiet 
love had conjured up the vision, had evoked the warning. “Iwas 
well if it had won him to repent the past, to think more seriously 
of the future. The solemn thoughts engendered of that strange 
experience had confirmed him in his desire to lead a better life. 
It was well, altogether well with him, as he sat by Judith’s side in 
the ruddy fire-glow, and watched the moving figures in the dance, 
the long line of undulating forms, the lifted arms, and bended 
necks, the graceful play of curving throats and slender waists, 
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light talk and laughter blending with the music in sotto voce 
accompaniment. Even Lady Polwhele looked to advantage in 
a country dance. She had been taught by a famous French 
master at a time when dancing was a fine art, and she had all the 
stately graces and graceful freedoms of the highest school. 

Yes, it was a pretty sight, Lavendale thought, a prodigiously 
pleasant sight; but it all had a dream-like air, as everything 
seemed to have to-night. Even Judith’s face as he gazed at it 
had the look of a face ina dream. There was an unreality about 
all things that he looked upon. Indeed, nothing in his life had 
seemed real since that vision and that mystic voice in the winter 
dusk last night. 

Suddenly those tripping figures reeled and rocked as he gazed 
at them, and then the perspective of the hall seemed to lengthen 
out into infinite distance, and then a veil of semi-darkness swept 
over all things, and he staggered to his feet. 

‘ Air, air! I am choking!’ he cried hoarsely. 

That hoarse strange cry stopped the dance as by the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand. Bolingbroke ran to the hall-door, and threw 
it wide open. A rush of cold air streamed into the hall, and blew 
that darkening veil off the picture. 

‘Thank God,’ said Lavendale, ‘I can breathe again! Pray 


pardon me, ladies, and go on with your dance,’ he added courteously ; 
and then, half-leaning upon Bolingbroke, he walked slowly out to 
the terrace in front of the porch, Judith accompanying him. 

Here he sat upon a stone bench, and the cool still night restored 
all his senses. 

‘I am well now, my dear friend,’ he said to Bolingbroke ; ‘ twas 
only a passing faintness. The fumes of the log fire stupefied 


me.’ 


‘ And here you will catch a consumption, if you sit in this cold 
air,’ returned his friend, while Judith hung over him with a white 
scared face, full of keenest anxiety. 

* It is not cold, but if you are afraid of your gout 

‘I am, my dear Lavendale, so I will leave Lady Judith to take 
care of you for a few minutes—I urgently advise you to stay no 
longer than that. Are you sure you are quite recovered ?’ 

‘Quite recovered. Infinitely happy,’ murmured Lavendale, in 
a dreamy voice, with his hand in Judith’s, looking up at her as 
she stood by his side. 

Bolingbroke left them discreetly. To the old intriguer it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to leave those two 
alone together. 

‘ How fond they are of each other!’ he said to himself; ‘’tis a 
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pity poor Lavendale is so marked for death. And yet perhaps he 
may live long enough for them to get tired of each other; so short 
a time is sometimes long enough for satiety.’ 


‘ My beloved, a few minutes ago I thought I was dying,’ said 
Lavendale, in a low voice. ‘ Had that deadly swooning come 
about an hour earlier, I should have said to myself, “This is the 
stroke of death.” ’ 

‘ Why, dearest love ?’ 

‘Because it has been prophesied to me that I should die at 
midnight.’ 

‘Idle prophecy. Midnight is past, and we are here, you and I 
together, happy in each other’s love,’ said Judith. 

‘ You are trembling in every limb!’ 

‘It is the cold.’ 

*No, it is not the cold, Judith: your face is full of fear. Do 
you see death in mine?’ 

‘I see only love, infinite love, the promise of our new life in 
the glad new year.’ 

‘ Judith, he murmured, leaning his head against her bosom as 
she leant over him, ‘I know not if I am happy or miserable; I 
know only that I am with you: past and future are lost in dark- 
ness. But indeed you are shivering. You are not cold, are you, 
love? It is such a lovely night, so still, so calm.’ 

It was one of those exquisite nights which come sometimes in 
‘ mid-winter. Not a breath of wind stirred the light leafage of the 
shrubs, or waved the pine-tops yonder. A light fall of snow had 
whitened the garden-walks, but left the shrubberies untouched. 
The moon was at the full, and every line and every leaf showed 
clear in that silver light. The distant landscape glimmered in a 
luminous haze, deepening to purple as it touched the horizon; 
while here and there in the valley a glint of brighter silver showed 
where the river wound among low hills and dusky islets towards 
the busier world beyond. 

Suddenly, silver sweet in the moonlight and the silence, came 
the musical fall of a peal of bells—joy-bells from the distant 
tower of Flamestead Church—joy-bells ringing in the new year. 

‘My God!’ cried Lavendale, ‘ the clocks were wrong!’ 

He gazed at Judith with wide distended eyes, and the ghastly 
pallor on his face took a more livid hue. 

‘ Beloved, my mother’s ghost spoke truth,’ he said ; ‘ death calls 
me with the stroke of midnight. Beloved, beloved, never, never, 
never to be mine! But oh, ’tis more blessed than all I have 
known of life to die here—thus!’ 
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His head was on her breast, her arms were wreathed round 
him, supporting that heavy brow, on which the death-dews were 
gathering. Yes, it was death. The cord, worn to attenuation 
long ago, had snapped at last ; the last sands of that wasted life 
had run out; and just when life seemed worth living, death called 
the repentant sinner from the arms of love. 

From the earthly love to love beyond, from the known to the 
unknown. In that swift, sudden passage from life to death, he 
had been less of an infidel than in the active life behind him. It 
had seemed to him that a gate opened into the dim distance of 
eternity ; that he stretched out his arms to some one or to some- 
thing that called and beckoned ; that he went not to outer dark- 
ness and extinction, but to a new existence. Yet the wrench was 
scarce less bitter, since it parted him from the woman he loved. 

Friendly hands carried that lifeless form into the old house, 
and laid the dead Lord Lavendale upon the bed where his father 
had lain before him in the same funeral solemnity. Curtains and 
blinds were drawn in all the windows; the guests, who had been 
so merry at the feast on New Year’s Eve, hurried off on New 
Year’s morning as fast as coach-horses could be got to carry them 
away ; and the year began at Lavendale Manor in the shadow of 
mourning. Only Herrick and Irene stayed in the darkened house, 
and watched and prayed in the death-chamber. 

And so the house of Lavendale expired with its last representa- 
tive. Name and race vanished suddenly from the eyes of men like 
a ship that founders at sea. 


Deeper yet drew the death shadows on Lavendale Manor House, 
for on the morning of Lord Lavendale’s funeral the old Venetian 
chemist was found cold and stark beside his furnace, the elixir. of 
life, the universal panacea, simmering in the crucible beside him, 
and his attenuated fingers clasping one of those antique guides to 
immortality, fraught with the wisdom of old Arabia, which had 
been his solace and delight. The shock of his friend and patron’s 
death had accelerated the inevitable end. The lamp of life, 
nursed in solitude, economised by habits of exceptional temperance, 
had burned to the last drop of oil, and the discoverer, baulked in 
all his searching after the supernatural, had yet succeeded in living 
to his hundred and eleventh year. 


Three years afterwards, and Herrick and Irene were living 
with their two children at Lavendale Manor, and the fences that 
parted manor and court had been thrown down, and the two 
estates were as one, the old squire having settled Fairmile Court 
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and all its belongings upon his adopted daughter, whose husband 
was to assume the name of Bosworth in addition to his own, and 
to sign himself Durnford-Bosworth henceforward. Time is the 
best of all peacemakers, and after nursing his wrath for a year 
or two Roland Bosworth had discovered that the orphan he had 
picked up on Flamestead Common was dearer to him than resent- 
ment or wounded pride. Perhaps he was all the better pleased to 
endow the changeling since Mr. Topsparkle’s magnificent bequest 
had made her independent of his bounty. 

To Lavendale Manor every New Year’s Eve comes a pensive 
lady to pass sad hours in solitude and silence and pious prayers 
and meditations in those rooms which were once so full of ‘mirth. 
Alone she paces the terrace in moonlight or in darkness: alone 
she keeps her midnight vigil, and prays and weeps upon that stone 
bench where her lover died. 

Irene and her husband respect the mourner’s solitude, and in 
their pity for an inconsolable grief they. scarce lament the change 
in that beautiful face which is but too prophetic of doom. Not 
again will that widowed heart ache at the sound of New Year joy- 
bells, for their merry peal will ring above her grave. 


(The End.) 





